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THE DEMOCRATS PRESENT— 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, champion of “the 
forgotten man” and Nemesis of “Al” Smith, 
who aspires to be the first member of the 
Democratic branch of the Roosevelt family 
to occupy the White House. (See page 3.) 


“Free and Equal,” Phrase . 16 


If you think it’s in the Declaration of 
Independence you are wrong 
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EVERY WEEK FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
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Some delegates to the Chicago con- 
ventions talked through their lapel 
mikes; others simply talked through 
their hats. 

¢ 


decide which is the 
a dog rid of the fleas or 
Congress 


We cannot 
happier sight 
President Hoover kissing 
good-by. 

gq 


At last reports the brown derby of 
the “Unhappy Warrior” was again 
hanging on the family hatrack. 


gq : 

Although Al Smith stated that “I’m 
for myself alone” just before the Chi- 
cago convention, delegate votes show- 
ed that there were a few others for 
him too. 

gq 


HOOVER OR ROOSEVELT? 

ELL, it’s all over but the voting! 

The Republicans are out to re- 
elect Messrs. Hoover and Curtis while 
the Democrats have picked Governor 
{oosevelt and Speaker Garner to op- 
pose them. But this is neither new 
nor startling. The Pathfinder’s pre- 
convention straw vote (see April 9th 
issue) clearly indicated the outcome 
of this phase of the 1932 battle—even 
to the votes cast for our national 
humorist, Will Rogers. Roosevelt was 
the favorite choice over all other 
Democratic candidates, with Garner 
second, so it is only fair that these 
two outstanding figures have been 
teamed up. President Hoover walked 
away with the Republican poll and 
received more votes than the com- 
bined totals for all the Democratic 
aspirants. In view of the liquor planks 
and possible other subsequent issues, 
it remains to be seen whether he can 
hold his big lead. However, the fact re- 
mains that each party has nominat- 
ed its strongest favorite son to be its 
standard bearer. It may be somewhat 
disappointing to some voters, par- 
ticularly those in impoverished rural 
areas, that thirsty metropolitan poli- 
ticians seem so selfishly bent on mak- 
ing prohibition repeal “the” issue, but 
before November rolls around it is 
hoped that the greater need of bread 
and jobs will merit paramount atten- 
tion. Meanwhile both parties, as a 
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whole, seem to be well satisfied with 
their respective nominees and_ the 
fight promises to be an interesting one 
and, we hope, one that will be con- 
ducted on the high plane befitting the 
political system of a great nation. 


q 
BLAME FOR ACCIDENTS 


OME people are accident-prone and 

are meeting up with accidents ev- 
ery little while, in spite of all their 
caution and preventive measures, 
while others seem to bear a charm 
within them and come off scot-free 
after taking constant risks. Such was 
the conclusion of Sydney J. Williams 
of the National Safety Council, with 
special reference to automobile driv- 
ers. He may be right—and all of us 
have had, at one time or another, the 
same idea from our own observations 
—but it still cannot be disputed that 
the careful and thoughtful driver has 
practically no accidents, while the 
harum-scarum, happy-go-lucky fellow 
is often denting fenders and bodies— 
and sometimes heads. Putting the 
blame on fate, or some mysterious, in- 
explicable force will not help. If a 
driver turns out to be “accident- 
prone” the chances are that his men- 
tality is to blame. At any rate, it 
would be wise to take these “acci- 
dent-prone” drivers off the roads. 

¢ 


Even so, the government employee 
hasn’t been furloughed, like some 
workers, for the remainder of the de- 
pression. 

q 


Well, Will Rogers received 22 votes 
for president at the Democratic con- 
vention. If he had been nominated 
he could have been counted upon to 
stick to the platform, what with the 
evidence of his chewing gum cam- 
paign on every hand—and foot. 


q 


One of the crying needs of the day 
is less crying over the spilled pros- 
perity milk. 

¢ 


CASH AND CONSCIENCE 

HEORETICALLY money is of little 

consideration where conscience is 
concerned, but actuality often puts 
things in a different light. It is a rule 
in public libraries, as well as in most 
others, that a book held out beyond 
the stamped date limit must be paid 
for at the rate of two cents a day for 
overtime. Recently the Newark, N. J., 
library announced a sort of forgive- 
ness week in which books so detained 
might be returned without paying the 
fine, or charge. Books flowed back 
by the thousands. Some had been out 
for years. To escape a fine the care- 
less or guilty readers resorted to em- 
bezzlement. But their consciences re- 
mained uncomfortable. Given a 





disgorge painlessly th 
Other libraries | 
lowed suit. The incident tends 
show that many people whom 
might have charged with being “c 
scienceless” in reality still hear “th.{ 
still small voice.” Conscience, 
when weak, is still tenacious. It « 
be revived when apparently dead. 1 
is a very significant fact in the h 
of the human race. 
© 

Maybe they keep insisting that Pr: 
perity is around the corner to prov: 
they’re on the square. 


¢ 
SEEING WAR 


T IS said that while France is co 

pleting a circle of forts to kee; 
out the Germans the latter are busy 
developing a system of aerial tra 
portation so as to start their next 
tack within those forts. Both cou 
tries are reported to be frankly ex- 
pecting another conflict, and natura! 
ly both seek now to get into a po 
tion to win. Hitler and others ari 
stirring up feeling against France. The 
fear that Germany put into France in 
1870 is still there, and the country is 
disposed to use its present advantage, 
even harshly, to insure its future sc- 
curity against its traditional ene) 
Thus both nations are drifting toward 
war by preparing for war, though 
both realize that peace is the greates! 
need of the world. It is history, as 
well as human folly, repeating itse!l! 
The result promises to be awful. When 
will men develop beyond the folly o! 
trying to destroy each other? 


q 


President Hoover may show th 
other powers how to slash arms bul 
they will attend to their own debt 
cutting. 

€ 


From the fighting in Manchuria it 
looks as if the Japs are having to work 
that Chinese puzzle all over again. 


chance to 
gladly accepted. 








AMERICANA 


Mayor Curley of Boston casting Puerto 
Rico’s vote for Roosevelt at the Democrat- 
ic convention when Massachusetts refused 
to desert Smith! 

Extras announcing Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion on the streets before five states ! 
voted on the fourth ballot! 

Raskob, after advocating repeal for 
some time, saying the Democratic prohi- 
bition plank is “too wet”! 

Spectators at the trial of John Curt! 
the man who hoaxed Lindbergh, jeerins 
reference to bungling of the New Jerse) 
state police in the baby kidnaping case! 

Governor Moore of New Jersey rece 
ing an increase of $10,000 in salary wh 
school teachers and civil service emp!.)- 
ees are affected by his economy progra!)' 
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Democratic Leaders and Principles of 1932 


FTER a red-hot 
A but not unduly 

extended conven- 
tion at Chicago, the 
Democratic party emerged behind new 
leaders, Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of New York and Speaker 
John Nance Garner of Texas, to ask 
the people to entrust them with the 
government, promising, among other 
things, to seek repeal of the 18th 
amendment. That plank is smallest in 
size but biggest in meaning of the 
whole platform, (only 1,396 words). 
It was adopted with yells of delight, 
and by the surprising majority of 934 
to 213—omitting the fractions. 

Though coming to the convention 
with a majority of pledged delegates, 
the New York governor’s lieutenants 
found plenty of opposition. This was 
centered mainly in former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, long Roosevelt’s close 
friend, who confessed and evidenced 
a great desire to have a second chance 
to lead the party to victory. Smith 
had the noisy and boisterous gallery 
with him; his speech on the repeal 
plank aroused great enthusiasm, and 
when his name was placed in nomi- 
nation by Governor Ely of Massachu- 
setts his friends and supporters pa- 
raded, whooped and cavorted for an 
hour—evidently determined to have 
the longest, if not the biggest, demon- 
stration of the session. But there was 
no stampeding the Roosevelt dele- 
gates. They sat still and held fast, 
and on the first early morning ballot 
they planked down 666 ballots. 

This was a disappointment to James 
A. Farley, Roosevelt manager—and 
now chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee—who persistently 
predicted that Roosevelt would be 
nominated on the first ballot with the 
necessary 770. But it was a big lead, 
and it increased by small numbers on 
the second and third ballots, while 
Smith’s 201 dwindled to 190, and the 
scattered votes for favorite sons did 
not appear serious. It was generally 
said that something would happen 
after the third ballot, and both the 
Roosevelt and “stop Roosevelt” camps 
were hopeful. The governor got the 
“break” when William Gibbs McAdoo 
took his revenge on Smith for the lat- 
ler’s opposition in 1924. When Cali- 
fornia was reached on the roll call of 
States the former secretary of the 
Treasury advanced to the platform, 
made a ringing speech in favor of 
harmony and against a “desolating 
contest like that of 1924”; declared 


that 700 votes for a candidate was in- 
dicative of public sentiment, and con- 
cluded by announcing that California 
and Texas, which had been casting 90 
votes for Speaker Garner had decided 
to cast them for Roosevelt. Before 
McAdoo could finish his speech the 
result was plain, and the victory dem- 





DEMOCRATIC PLANKS 


Repeal of the 18th amendment. 
Reduction of federal expenditures 
and a balanced budget. 

A “competitive tariff for revenue,” 
reciprocal tariff agreements with 
other nations and an _ interna- 
tional economic conference to 
restore trade. 

Justice and generosity for war vet- 
erans who have suffered from 
war service. 

Strict enforcement of antitrust laws. 
Protection of the investing public 
by federal regulation of holding 
companies, stock exchanges and 
utility companies with interstate 
operations. 

“Enactment of every constitutional 
measure that will aid the farm- 
ers to receive for basic commod- 
ities prices in excess of cost.” 
Adequate army and navy “based on 
a survey of all facts affecting 
the existing establishments.” 
Extension of federal credit to states 
for unemployment relief, and 
expanded construction program 
“affected with a public interest.” 
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onstration was on. There was an- 
other, and very different, demonstra- 
tion in the galleries where Chicago 
spectators long interrupted the speak- 
er with booing and hostile noise. 
Mayor Cermak, who came to the plat- 
form to plead for the fair name of the 
city, was also booed. But McAdoo de- 
fied the packed galleries, finished his 
speech, swung the nomination that de- 
feated his old political enemy, and his 
triumph was complete. Practically all 
but the Smith delegates fell into line, 
and Roosevelt was nominated on the 
fourth ballot by 945 to Smith’s 190 and 
13 scattering. 

A part of the McAdoo triumph was 
the unanimous choice of Speaker Gar- 
ner as the candidate for vice presi- 
dent. Another result of the major po- 
litical role he played is his political 
come-back. He had already announc- 
ed as candidate for senator from Cali- 
fornia, but there was early talk of his 
being rewarded with a cabinet posi- 


Under Roosevelt and Garner the Party of Jackson tion in case of Demo- 
Would Repeal Dry Act and Seek Economic Relief 


cratic success. As for 
his old rival, Smith, the 
“Happy Warrior” of the 
past left Chicago before the show was 
over, a sad and disappointed warrior. 
His friend Raskob, much pleased with 
the repeal plank, remained to turn his 
office over to Chairman Farley, when 
he, too, silently took his departure. 
There was much speculation as to 
whether those two would support 
Roosevelt. Tammany persisted to the 
last in voting for Smith—and this was 
held by many to strengthen Roosevelt 
with the rest of the country. 

Those Democrats socialistically, po- 
litically or otherwise inclined who 
sought to get planks incorporated in 
favor of special classes or interests 
met with slight success. The Demo- 
cratic convention was much more 
conservative than the Democratic 
House of Representatives. It called 
for a “sound currency to be preserved 
at all hazards.” Without a record 
vote it turned down emphatically Mr. 
McAdoo’s proposal to insure bank de- 
posits. With the same method and 
spirit it rejected a pledge in favor of 
immediate payment of the bonus, 
which was urged by congressmen 
who put it through the House. It was 
even so conservative as to limit its 
“generosity” toward war veterans to 
those who have suffered disability or 
disease “caused by or resulting from 
actual service in time of war.” Free 
silver; home rule for Hawaii and 
Alaska, and voting privileges for the 
District of Columbia got no counte- 
nance. Doles and pork barrel public 
works were likewise frowned upon, 
and unemployment relief was favored 
only in the form of loans to states 
and “necessary and useful” federal 
construction. Unemployment and old 
age insurance were approved, but 
only under state laws. In a notable 
speech former Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri declared that prosperity could 
not be restored by taking money out of 
one man’s pocket and putting it in 
another’s. 

Governor Roosevelt, who admitted 
having sat up all night with the con- 
vention—before his radio at home— 
broke all precedents by flying to Chi- 
cago to receive notification of his 
nomination and to make his accept- 
ance speech. He announced that he 
accepted the platform “100 per cent,” 
and he proceeded to outline his views 
on the various planks and issues, spe- 
cially stressing economic questions. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





IRISH FREE STATE—tThe senate of 
the Irish Free State passed the bill 
proposing to abolish the oath of al- 
legiance, but first attached to it an 
amendment providing that total aboli- 
tion can not be accomplished until the 
London and Dublin governments have 
reached an agreement on the question. 
This amendment is known to be ob- 
noxious to President de Valera, who 
maintains that the Free State has the 
right to abolish the oath without con- 
sulting anybody. Great Britain re- 
fused to consider de Valera’s proposal 
to submit the question for arbitration 
io a tribunal on which foreign repre- 
sentatives would sit. The London 
government made preparations to car- 
ry out its threat of collecting the un- 
paid land annuities by means of a 100 
per cent tariff on all Free State goods, 
a measure of retaliation which made 
business men in Dublin squirm more 
than De Valera had anticipated. 


SPAIN — General Manuel Goded, 
chief of staff of the Spanish army, was 
removed from his post because he 
“forgot to mention the republic” in an 
address to his troops. When Colonel 
Julio Mangada protested against the 
omission of all mention of the republic 
Goded rebuked and arrested his sub- 
ordinate. Two other high officials in 
the army were relieved of their duties 
at the same time on charges that they 
were plotting a Bourbon restoration. 


GERMANY—A continued disturbed 
condition in the Reich was evidenced 
by political disorder in which four 
persons were killed, 37 injured and 44 
arrested in various parts of the re- 
public. President Hindenburg added 
to the confusion by issuing a decree 
declaring that federal law supersedes 
state law and that therefore members 
of militant bands such as the Hitler- 
ites may wear their uniforms even in 
places where the state law prohibits 
the practice. A hard blow was struck 
at the American movie business when 
an emergency decree banning all for- 
eign films was signed. 


SIAM—“It is a good thing we still 
have our king with us,” said the presi- 
dent of the Siamese senate as King 
Prajadhipok voluntarily signed the 
new constitution which takes away 
his absolute power and makes Siam a 
limited monarchy. “In view of their 
financial position,” the head of the 
senate continued, “the Siamese people 
are ready to make heavy sacrifices, 
just as their king has done. The aim 
of the People’s party is to enable the 
development of policies along econom- 
ic, social and educational lines.” 


GREAT BRITAIN — Former King 
Manoel II of Portugal, who has been 
living in exile at Twickenham, for 
nearly 22 years, died suddenly of a 
throat malady. He was 42 years of 
age, having been born in Lisbon in 











1889 of the line of Braganza-Saxe- 
Gotha. Manoel was riding in the same 
carriage in 1908 when his father, King 
Carlos, and his brother, Crown Prince 
Louis Philippe, were shot to death. 
Two days later the youthful Manoel 
was proclaimed king. He fled the 
country in 1910 in the face of a revo- 
lution which established the republic. 
Manoel, though never formally abdi- 
cating, advised all Portuguese to sup- 
port the republic, and he was never 
deprived of his private wealth, Con- 
sequently he was one of the richest 
exiles in the world and had a yearly 
income of $1,000,000. 


FRANCE—Premier Herriot’s finan- 
cial program, designed to meet a 
budget deficit of 160,000,000, met 
with disaster 
when it was slash- 
ed to pieces by the 
finance committee 
of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The 
wrecking of the 
program was un- 
expected because 
the Leftist follow- 
ers of Herriot 
dominate the com- 
mittee. Herriot 
himself introduced 
a proposal provid- 
ing for a five per 
cent salary cut for the president of 
the republic and all members of par- 
liament. Mrs. Katherine Medill Mc- 
Cormick, mother of the present pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune and wid- 
ow of the founder of that newspaper, 
died in Paris at the age of 79. 


RUMANIA—Panic seized  Isaccea 
when 25 lepers from the isolation col- 
ony at Tichilesti entered the town in 
their proposed “march on Bucharest.” 
The inhabitants of the town barricad- 
ed themselves in their houses until 
troops transported the lepers back to 
their colony. 


AUSTRALIA — Captain Hans Ber- 
tram, German flyer, and his mechanic 
Clausman, whose lives had been de- 
spaired of since they took off in a 
plane from Kupang Island for Darwin, 
were found in the bush in a half starv- 
ed condition. They were discovered 
by a native expedition sent out to 
search for them. 


Herriot 


JAPAN—Before beginning to draft 
its final report on Sino-Japanese af- 
fairs the League of Nations commis- 
sion investigating Manchuria went to 
Tokyo to confer with the Japanese 
government on its policy in China. 


CHINA—The rebel forces operating 
against the semi-autonomous govern- 
ment at Canton scored a point when 
the regular Cantonese flying corps 
under General Chen Chia-lang was 
crippled by the desertion of 30 of its 
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flyers, who announced that they wou |; 
no longer be available for civil wa, 
Chen, along with Admiral Chan (! 
and his fleet, rebelled when Can| 
made peace overtures to Nanking. 


INDIA—Communal riots in whi 
a dozen persons were killed and 
injured broken out again in Bomb 
In one month the fighting betwe 
Hindus and Moslems has resulted 
2,552 casualties. 


CHILE—The socialist junta a 
nounced that the powerful Nitrat 
Company of Chile, commonly calle 
Cosach, would be liquidated and sma! 
independent nitrate plants restablish- 
ed instead. 


ARGENTINA—The president of th. 
republic submitted a report to th: 
Chamber of Deputies in which he rec- 
ommended that no attempt be made | 
reestablish formal trade relations with 
Soviet Russia. In 1931 the Soviet 
trading trust at Buenos Aires was sup- 
pressed on the ground that it was us- 
ing its official prerogatives to spread 
communist propaganda, 


PERU—A plot to overthrow th: 
government of President Cerro failed 
when loyal troops repulsed revolu- 
tionists who attempted to seize th: 
army flying school at Las Palmas. 


MEXICO—The National Revolution- 
ary party, which has governed Mexico 
for several years, won overwhelming- 
ly in the congressional elections. Its 
only important opponent, the Labor 
party, registered a protest against th 
election, charging that there wer 
“scandalous violations of the law in 
the farcical election.” A group of 
prominent Mexicans, including Presi 
dent Rubio and former President 
Calles, presented the United States 
with a plaque of Dwight W. Morrow 
to commemorate the new diplomacy 
of which he was the originator. 

————_—_-. 
GENIUSES WELL-BORN 

A distinguished British expert on 
the science of population, Professor 
A. M. Carr-Saunders of Liverpool uni- 
versity, scouts the common idea that 
genius is likely to flower in unexpect- 
ed places, men or women of unex- 
pected ability often appearing in in- 
ferior families or among the pauper 
and criminal populations of city slum 
districts. He believes geniuses art 
born almost entirely in highly intel!i- 
gent families, not inferior ones. 

No matter how bright you think you 
are your gray matter will average 
about 53.6 per cent of the volume ! 
your entire cerebrum. The rest |s5 
made up of nuclei, 3.6 per cent, and 
white matter, 42.8 per cent. Abou! 
one-fifth of the people in the United 
States are classed, so far as intelli- 
gence is concerned, as morons. (! 
the other hand, about seven per cent 
are classed as near geniuses or of su- 
perior intelligence. 

—_——— a ee 


Benny Factor Remarks: A lot of peop!¢ 


think that noise at the door is the w 
trying to get in when it is really op) 
tunity trying to get a hearing. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





GIVE BACK THE DOUGH! 


YHOULD rich corporations return 
~ stockholders’ cash? So asks a 
timely article in Forbes magazine. 
Pointing out that the total sale of 
corporate securities to the public be- 
tween 1926 and 1930 exceeded $29,- 
00,000,000 in addition to accumula- 
tion of undistributed earnings during 
the fat years, it maintains that cor- 
porate treasuries “are still bulging” 
despite all the money that has been 
spent, or lost or paid in dividends. 
rhe grotesque result “is that the peo- 
ple who own these rich businesses are 
themselves poor; that the _ typical 
stockholder is weighed down by finan- 
cial problems while his corporation 
wallows in cash.” Just a case of un- 
due generosity by stockholders toward 
their corporations in good times, and 
undue parsimony by the corporations 
toward their stockholders in bad 
times. The article continues: 


True, the public has more stock certifi- 
cates to represent the new shares which it 
paid for, and each certificate carries own- 
rship in the cash held by the company. 
but somehow this doesn’t help the stock- 
holder very much. He can’t borrow from 
the bank, on margin of his existing loans, 
nthe basis of the cash behind his shares. 
lf he wants to sell he must accept the ver- 
dict of the ticker. If he should appeal 
to the officers of the company for a little 
of his own cash, they would probably 
wave him away with a pitying smile. Or 
perhaps they may be charitable enough to 
buy his stock back at the current market 
price—which means a small fraction of 
its fair value. 

The very banks which hesitate to lend 
‘10 per share on a stock would probably 
be glad to lend the company itself 
enough to enable it to pay out $15 per 
share to the stockholders. 


“Let corporations return to their 
stockholders the surplus cash hold- 
ings not needed for the normal con- 
duct of their business,” suggests the 
article. It holds that the immediate 
results would be threefold. First, it 
would benefit the individual stock- 
holder by placing funds in his hands 
lo meet urgent needs. Second, it would 
improve the price of the shares of 
stock affected. And, third, the bank- 
ing structure itself would be aided. 
\nyhow, it’s an idea for floating some 
cash to the now monetary arid regions, 


AMERICA DOES IT BEST 


Quite a bit of rubber comes out of 
Liberia, the African country founded 
nm American ideals but which fails to 
live up to American principles with 
respect to prohibiting slavery. And 
Wherever big business is concerned 
there is bound to be close touch with 
the outside world. So radio communi- 
Cation between London and Monrovia 
(Liberia’s capital was named for 
President Monroe) has been particu- 
larly active. It was direct until re- 
ently. It seems that the foreign sys- 
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cured country hams, 28. New 
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burg (Va.) Daily News-Record. 
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tem of communication is quite slow 
as compared with ours. One day some- 
thing interfered with the London- 
Monrovia exchange. Knowing that a 
big American rubber concern at Akron 
has its own radio communication with 
its Liberia branch, the British looked 
into the law and found that this rub- 
ber company got the right of radio 
communication only with the proviso 
that it would also handle public mes- 
sages. So the British took advantage 
of something that few Americans had 
done. They relayed their messages to 
Akron via cable and telegraph. From 
Akron these messages were radioed 
direct to Monrovia. The result was 
that England found it could estab- 
lish communication more quickly with 
Liberia via the United States than 
direct. 


FOREIGN PICKINGS 


The Soviet has canceled its contract 
with the General Electric Co. The 
native state of Hyderabad, India, has 
inaugurated a modern bus line 1,000 
miles long. A Swiss manufacturer has 
brought out a passenger auto bus with 
a four-ton trailer—total length 59 
feet. All gasoline filling stations in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, are re- 
quired to be closed by eight p. m. 
Mexico requires an advance deposit 
with the consulate of five per cent of 
the value of shipments to apply against 
import duties. Germany is planning 
to barter nitrate for Egyptian cotton 
and the Finns and British plan to 
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“GOOD NEWS, P.H., IT HASN'T HIT A 
NEW LOW ALL MORNING! ” 
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trade coal for wood. Nineteen coun- 
tries show a preference for American 
autos. Subsidies or special conces- 
sions have stimulated construction of 
houses and apartments in Copenhagen, 
Melbourne, Milan and a number of 
cities in Canada and the Irish Free 
State. 


COSTLY OIL COLORS 


Gasoline producers have found that 
the public likes white, blue, red or 
green “gas,” but always fights shy of 
yellow—the natural color produced 
by cracking heavy oils. So they have 
to bleach it, or tint it, adding to its 
expense but not to its value. 


SMALL TOWN TOPICS 


An uncle of ours keeps a drug 
store in a small Iowa town. The 


other day a farmer entered and in- 
quired the cost of some “whooping 
cough medicine.” When told the re- 
tail price was a dollar the farmer 
walked out, saying, “My little girl will 
just have to whoop!” This drug 
store proprietor has a jar full of old 
coins collected from his cash register. 
They evidently came from money 
hoarded for years. It is the custom 
in this town for a farmer to go into 
any store and ask the price of mer- 
chandise. Then he figures up how 
many bushels of corn it will take to 
pay for it and usually walks out with- 
out buying. One group of farmers 
will try the experiment of refraining 
from buying and selling for a period 
of one month. This is a town where 
six dozen eggs sell for 50 cents and 
chickens bring 25 cents apiece! 
TAX REFUNDING RACKET 

This tax business is going to revive 
the tax refund racket. War time taxes 
brought fortunes to legal minds who 
specialized in tax cases but with the 
economic collapse the clique had all 
but disappeared. Now they can 
hang out their shingles again for the 
big payees. In his Washington Star 
column, Frederic William Wile tells 
about an $87,500 refund which brought 
new hope to a former wealthy mid- 
westerner admittedly down to his last 
cent. Representative McFadden of 
Pennsylvania goes so far as to claim 
that “there exists what amounts to an 
alliance between tax evaders, attor- 
neys, certain public accountants and 
Treasury officials which operates to 
exempt from taxation those best able 
to pay and shifts the burden to the 
shoulders of those least able to pay.” 


INVENTORS WANTED 


Invention of the new and novel is 
held the basis of trade recovery by 
Dr. F. O. Clements of Detroit, techni- 
cal director of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. But, as our own 
Willie Westinghouse observes: “If you 
succeed in making a better mouse trap 
today, along comes some guy with a 
better rat poison!” 

i __——_- 

At many board meetings nowadays 

“dividend” has become a password. 
i 

The man who is in love with himself 

needs to be jilted. 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

FTER Senate and House confer- 
A ees had worked for more than 

a week on a combination of the 
Garner and Wagner relief bills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills explained 
to them the President’s objections. 
There was a compromise by which 
the public works feature would be 
limited to $325,000,000 with no bond 
issue provided for, while the $300,- 
000,000 loans to states would be based 
partly on population and partly on 
need. The relief total, too, was re- 
duced to $2,100,000,000. Still the Pres- 
ident was not satisfied, and intimated 
that he would veto the measure, and 
call Congress back into extra session 
at once if no relief measure was pass- 
ed. To clear up disputes and get a bill 
acceptable to all, 12 leaders of Con- 
gress were invited to the White House 
where they went over the whole sub- 
ject with the President, members of 
the cabinet and of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The President 
announced there was a disposition to 
meet his objections to certain “dole” 
features in the bill, and a subcommit- 
tee was appointed to complete the dis- 
cussions—and the bill. Both houses 
had already agreed, in another meas- 
ure, to give an additional 45,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 500,000 bales of 
cotton from the Farm Board store to 
the needy. 


CONFERENCE MONEY 

The administration accepted an in- 
vitation of the British government to 
attend an international economic con- 
ference to be held in London, and 
asked Congress to appropriate $40,000 
for expenses. Western senators, led 
by Borah, were of the opinion that the 
recent experience at Lausanne showed 
economic conferences to be rather 
hopeless, but they were enthusiastic 
for a conference on the restoration of 
silver. So they got through the Sen- 
ate an appropriation of $40,000 for a 
“monetary conference, including sil- 
ver.” Whether there will be such a 
conference or not is a matter of 
doubt, but if the London invitation is 
amended to suit the Senate, or if an- 
other nation issues such a call, the ap- 
propriation will be ready. The inter- 
national conference on silver by the 
way is favored by planks in both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A Senate committee which made a 
study for several months of unemploy- 
ment insurance reported in favor of 
aiding and encouraging it under state 
laws, but concluded that federal un- 
employment insurance is “impractical 
if not undesirable.” The necessary 
reserves, the committee thought, would 
have to be maintained by industries 
either voluntarily or under compulsion 
by state laws, and employees might 
contribute; but upon neither of those 


alternatives could Congress do any- 
thing but recommend. Opinion was 
also expressed that industry will not, 
“at least for a long time,” take upon 
itself the establishment of the neces- 
sary reserves—so the states will have 
to bring about such insurance if it is 
to be realized. The Democratic plat- 
form also recommended state action 
about the same time. Chairman 
Hebert and Senator Glenn of Illinois 
thought the federal government might 
contribute to the extent of allowing 
the industries to deduct from their in- 
comes for tax purposes the amount of 
their contributions to the insurance 
reserves. Senator Wagner, minority 
member, agreed in general but recom- 
mended a more generous contribution 
by the federal government—to the ex- 
tent of deducting 30 per cent of the 
contributions from the income tax 
itself. 


UNCLE SAM’S PAY ROLL 


In favoring temporary readjustment 
of federal salaries as part of the econ- 
omy program, Senator McKellar of 


Tennessee declared that the govern- 
ment pay roll had grown to $1,350,- 
000,000 a year, or $350,000,000 more 
than all the federal expenses for every 
purpose in 1916. He pointed out by 
way of graphic illustration: 


The absolute necessity of these reduc- 
tions is shown by what it takes to pay the 
present federal salary list. It will take 
the entire average cotton crop of 16,000,- 
000 bales at five cents a pound, the present 
price, amounting to $400,000,000; in addi- 
tion to that it will take the entire average 
wheat crop of 800,000,000 bushels, as 50 
cents a bushel on the farm, aggregating 
$400,000,000; and in addition to that it will 
take the entire corn crop, averaging 2,00,- 
000,000 bushels, at the present price of 
22 cents a bushel on the farm, making 
$550,000,000; in all, $1,350,000,000, to pay 
the federal salary list alone. Think of it, 
Mr. President! All of the cotton crop at 
the present price; all of the wheat crop at 
the present price; all of the corn crop at 
the present price, to pay federal salaries 
alone! 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The credit, if it is a credit, of pre- 
venting the Philippine independence 
bill from getting through the Senate 
belongs chiefly to Senator Copeland 
of New York. For a number of days 
it was the unfinished business of the 
Senate, with Senator Hawes of Mis- 
souri pressing it. But every time it 
came up Copeland would begin long 
talks. He was frankly charged with 
filibustering, but he, with apparent in- 
dignation denied this—and continued 
to talk. He charged again and again 
that the bill was being urged by selfish 
American interests, in order to limit 
immigration and to put tariffs on 
Philippine imports. Finally, after 
much precious time had been wasted, 
with Copeland still apparently dis- 
posed to talk indefinitely, Robinson of 


The Pathfind:;: 


Arkansas got through a motion to tal, 
up the Philippines bill on the eigh 
day of next December at 2 o’clo 
p.m. It was admitted that the Sen: 
favored the measure by about thr 
to one. 

Snerinatiiannincin aainaeaeena 

MINIMUM SPEED LIMIT 


A committee of scientists and engine 
appointed to study the ventilation in | 
Liberty Tube tunnels at Pittsburgh, | 
has recommended a minimum speed |i 
of 25 miles an hour for all autos u 
them in an effort to minimize the amo: 
of poisonous carbon monoxide gas f1 
exhausts liberated in the tubes. 


CAPITOLINES 


Gardner Cowles of Iowa, appointed 
member of the Reconstruction Fina: 
Corporation, almost became a victim 
the feeling between the Senate and 
President. Robinson of Arkansas dec! 
ed the President had no authority to na 
the president of the corporation as he } 
been reported preparing to do after 
resignation of General Dawes, and he p 
posed to hold up Cowles’s confirmati:: 
until the President’s intentions should | 
known. The President sent word that |i 
had no thought of appointing the presi- 
dent from the outside, as reported, 
Cowles’s confirmation went through. 

The House for the fourth time refused 
to vote money to fight grasshoppers in 
the Northwest. 

Speaker Garner received quite an ova- 
tion when he first appeared before tly 
House after having been nominated for 
vice president. 

In a special message the President ask- 
ed $120,000 for his organization on un- 
employment relief, headed by Walter 5S. 
Gifford. 

Struggling against hope, farm repre- 
sentatives quickly revamped the allotment 
plan of farm relief and introduced it agai: 
in both houses in the last, crowded days 
of the session. 

The silver-haired, impressive Senator 
Morrison of North Carolina returned from 
home a defeated man, having lost on a 
run-off to Robert R. Reynolds, a wet, for 
both short and long terms. 

Following the adoption at the Demo- 
cratic convention of a plank for repeal! 
and for modification of the Volstead act « 
flood of wet bills were offered, mainly )y 
wet Republicans who called for Democrat- 
ic help. The main oné was Senator Binsg- 
ham’s bill to legalize 3.2 per cent beer. 
attached as a rider to the home loan bank 
bill. But House leaders declared ther 
was no chance for another vote there on 
any wet measure. 

For the second time Congress appropri- 
ated $5,000 for damages resulting from 
bad work of enforcement officers. T! 
money went to the family of Jacob Han- 
sen of New York, shot by dry agents ° 
he was driving on the highway. A prev! 
ous appropriation of like amount went to 
the family of Henry Wirkulla of Minne- 
sota. 

The end of the fiscal year found eish! 
departments without funds. Six, how- 
ever, were quickly provided for befor 
Congress took a vacation. The War and 
Agriculture departments were the “0! 
phans.” Their appropriations were ons 
delayed in conference because of the dis 
charge of 2,000 officers involved in one. 
and an appropriation for grasshopper 
fighting in the other. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





WHITE HOUSE—The President 
signs the congressional resolution au- 
thorizing the Farm Board, through the 
Red Cross, to distribute 45,000,000 
bushels of corn and 500,000 bales of 
cotton to the needy. Also affixes sig- 
nature to the Leavitt bill extending for 
two years the time in which Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Wyoming may 
make compacts respecting the diver- 
sion of water of the Columbia river. 
But, on recommendation of Secretary 
of Labor Doak, vetoes a measure 
which weuld have required Uncle Sam 
to pay local prevailing wages to work- 
ers on public buildings. Felicitates 
President Gomez of Venezuela on the 
anniversary of that country’s inde- 
pendence. 


POLITICS—A hastily called conven- 
tion at Kansas City, Mo., nominates 
Frank E. Webb and Andrae N. Nord- 
skog, both of California, as candidates 
for president and vice president of 
the “New Liberty party,” purporting 
to be a fusion of various third parties, 
including the old Liberty party, Farm- 
er-Labor party, Progressive party, So- 
cialist party, Monetary League and 
Farmer’s Union. Unsuccessful can- 
didates were “General” Coxey of Ohio 
and “Coin” Harvey of Arkansas. The 
new party proposes paying the bonus, 
expanding the currency and initiating 
a big program of public works. Pro- 
hibition party invites Senator Borah 
to be candidate, while prominent drys, 
like Bishop Cannon, and dry organi- 
zations, like the W. C. T. U., consider 
putting dry ticket in field as protest 
against wet planks of the two major 
parties. 


GOVERNMENT — “Our friendship 
and understanding flow from the deep 
waters of similar origin and similar 
traditions,” states Secretary of State 
Stimson in greeting Canada on the 
occasion of Dominion Day, adding 
that the United States appreciates its 
“good neighbor” and that between the 
two countries “a new sort of coopera- 
tion is moving on to maturity.” The 
Philippines must attain economic in- 
dependence before they can hope for 
independence, comments the last an- 
nual report of Dwight F. Davis, re- 
signed governor general of those is- 
lands. Because of existing conditions, 
the government decides to postpone 
until next year the dedication of its 
monuments on French _ battlefields, 
now practically completed. 


BUSINESS—Farm prices reach a 
new low level—s2 per cent of pre-war 
days. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
blames free distribution of wheat by 
the American Red Cross as temporarily 
tending to “weaken the domestic mar- 
ket” but avers that eventually it will 
have a beneficial effect. The Chicago 
‘apid Transit Co., elevated line, goes 
into receivership. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission blocks re- 





ceivership for St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway by authorizing a $3,390,000 
loan. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation lends $8,000,000 to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road. The Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion announced that it has authorized 
$19,600,000 in railroad loans to date. 
Anti-trust charges are filed in the 
Lynchburg, Va., federal court against 
136 bituminous coal-mining companies 
to test the legality of the regional 
sales plan, As a result of a campaign 
between February and July, the Amer- 
ican Legion announces that it suc- 
ceeded in finding more than 1,000,000 
jobs for the unemployed. 


COURTS—John Hughes Curtis, Nor- 
folk boat builder, is found guilty at 
Flemington, N. J., of obstructing jus- 
tice in hoaxing Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh and authorities in connec- 
tion with the Lindbergh baby kidnap- 
ing. Seven men and five women re- 
turn the verdict after four hours of 
deliberation but recommend mercy. 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Methodist 
dry leader, is found guilty in Chicago 
municipal court of reckless driving 
growing out of an auto crash four 
months ago. 


SPORTS—“Tommy” Loughran, for- 
mer light heavyweight champion, is 
suspended by the Pennsylvania Ath- 
letic Commission for refusing to enter 
the ring until “Tommy” Reilly with- 
draws as referee, after which Lough- 
ran defeats “Steve” Hamas in a 10- 
round bout. Gene Sarazen, winner 
of the British and United States open 
golf championships, signs a contract 
guaranteeing him at least $250,000 dur- 
ing the next two years. Government 
authorities refuse to extend the pass- 
port of “Tommy” Woodcock, Aus- 
tralian trainer of the famous horse, 
Phar Lap. “Bill” Dickey, New York 
Yankees’ catcher who broke the jaw 
of Carl Reynolds, Washington out- 
fielder, after the latter had run into 
him, is indefinitely suspended by Pres- 
ident William Harridge of the Amer- 
ican League. 


GENERAL—The memory of the late 
Stephen T. Mather, first director of the 
National Park Service, is honored by 
the unveiling of a bronze plaque in 
Sequoia National Park, the first of a 
series for all the national parks. Fort 
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Necessity, the scene of one of Wash- 
ington’s early defeats near Uniontown, 
Pa., is dedicated in a ceremony at- 
tended by civic and military leaders 
and representatives of the British, 
Canadian and French governments. 
Fort Donelson Military National Park, 
a Tennessee Civil war battleground, is 
dedicated with representative veterans 
of “The Lost Cause” in attendance. 
An increase of 433,656 church mem- 
bers is announced by the Christiaa 
Herald for 1931, a gain of 345,306 over 
1930. Former President Calvin Cool- 
idge observes his 60th birthday at the 
family home at Plymouth, Vt., by re- 
maining indoors and nursing an at- 
tack of hay fever. Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia University is elected life 
honorary president of the National 
Education Association in convention 
at Atlantic City while Dr. Joseph 
Rosier, president of the State Teach- 
ers’ College at Fairmount, W. Va., is 
made active president. The Shenan- 
doah National Forest in Virginia and 
West Virginia is renamed the George 
Washington National Forest. The re- 
cent “safe and sane” Fourth of July 
indirectly cost 240 lives, mostly in 
auto accidents and drownings. Both 
houses of the Louisiana legislature ap- 
prove a referendum on repeal of the 
State dry act. 


DEATHS — Dr. George K. Burgess, 
58, dies suddenly while in conference 
with aides at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, of which he was director. 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas J. Dick- 
son, retired senior chaplain of the 
First Division of the A. E. F., passes 
away at Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington. Aged 60 and cited for service 
under fire, he had frequently assailed 
compulsory military training, assert- 
ing that in its high school cadet corps 
“the city of Washington has reached 
the zenith of educational stupidity and 
the rest of the country has followed 
suit.” Arthur H. Scribner, of the pub- 
lishing firm of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, dies at Mt. Kiscoe, N. Y., aged 73. 


_—_———-(“—_>o—_______ 


A SAFE INVESTMENT FOR YOU 


Sound investments are hard to find and yet it is 
poor policy to let your money remain idle Send it 
to The Pathfinder for a ‘“‘Pathfinder Improvement 
Note’’ and set it to work. We will accept loans in 
any reasonable amount from $100 up and pay you 
interest at the rate of four per cent per annum, 
from the date we receive your check. The interest 
will be paid semi-annually, without your having to 
send for it You can withdraw your money any 
time. without notice, and receive your interest up 
to the day of withdrawal. The Pathfinder is a per- 
manent national institution. established nearly 40 
years It owns its own great plant at Washington, 
within three miles of the Capitol building. free of 
mortgage or bond encumbrance. By allowing us the 
use of your money you can help us to carry out further 
improvements, and be assured that your funds are 
safe as to both principal and interest. Make remit- 
tance to Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D 
C., George D. Mitchell, Treasurer Advertisement 
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War Gases Up-to-Date 


Although French First Used Gas, Germans Get Blame. 
Practically All Nations Now Prepared to Use It 


E RECENTLY read in an ar- 
ticle by Major General H. L. 


Gilchrist, chief of our Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, that this one of 
the infant branches of our national 
defense is not original with man. It 
has been used from time immemorial 
by insects, fish and animals, the best 
example of which is perhaps the 
skunk. The General further pointed 
out that the adoption of chemicals in 
warfare was a logical and inevitable 
development of the World’ = war. 
Whether is was logical or not, one 
cannot say, but inevitable, certainly. 
Anyway, it proved to be one of the 
principal weapons. 

Do you know who first used poison 
gas in that great world conflict? The 
Germans made their first poison gas 
attack on April 22, 1915, but that was 
not the first time this “horrible” 
weapon was turned loose. While the 
Germans usually get “credit” for in- 
troducing this method of fighting some 
writers claim the French were the 
first users of poison gas in the World 
war. Early in September 1914 French 
troops are supposed to have pestered 
the Germans with their famous or in- 
famous gas “turpenite.” It was herald- 
ed as having killed “rows of Germans 
standing up” and with having turned 
the corpses green. But the deadly 


“turpenite” could not be effectively 
controlled and swept back taking as 
heavy tolls along the French lines as 
it did among their aggressors. 

When the Germans sent over their 
poison gas in 1915 the allies still had 


no protection. French, British and 
Canadian troops at Ypres were caught 
unprepared and 8,000 casualties re- 
sulted from the Kaiser’s first chlorine 
attack. Within two days, however, 
the allies had protection although it 
was nothing more than handkerchiefs 
or bits of. shirting wet with urine 
which combats acid fumes. But the 
first gas masks had been born. In a 
week’s time French women had made 
thousands of strips of gauze and cot- 
ton saturated with chemicals for tying 
over the mouth and nose. Then on 
May 4, 1915, the famous “black veil” 
was introduced by the British. It 
consisted of six layers of flannel or 
cotton wrapped in muslin and soaked 
in sodium carbonate, sodium thio- 
sulphate and water and wrung out 
before using. Next came the “hypo” 
helmet, a flannel bag worn over the 
head and tucked under the collar. In 
hot weather this was said to be worse 
than being gassed. Then came Dr. 
Connell’s mask with a container of 
layers of material through which the 
soldier breathed. But the inventor of 
the modern type mask was Lieutenant 
Colonel E. F. Harrison. He later be- 
came head of Great Britain’s chemical 
warfare service, but died in Novem- 
ber 1918 as a result of exposure to 
gas during experiments. 


How the doughboys loaded their Livens 
projectors in France. 


Gas masks today cannot be com- 
pared with those crude World war 
affairs. While every country now has 
its own special type mask, Germany 
seems to be one of the leaders in gas 
mask development... She now has a 
new type which is. know as the “full 
view” gas mask. In most of these 
safeguards against poison gas _ the 
wearer can only see straight ahead 
through small goggles. But in the 
newest German headpiece a wholly 
transparent material, thought to be a 
tough nitrocellulose compound of the 
celluloid family, takes the place of the 
rubber and fabric in the old mask and 
permits clear vision in all directions. 
Your Uncle Samuel’s latest mask per- 
mits the wearer to talk and giye com- 
mands. Now if our Chemical War- 
fare Service can combine ours with a 
full-vision mask we will have a gas 
mask worth gassing about. 

Believe it or not, our Chemical War- 
fare Service at present has only 92 
commissioned officers and 409 enlist- 
ed men. In addition to this we have 
the Chemical Warfare Reserve Corps 
which has practically 2,100 officers 
most of whom are scientists. But this 
small force does not mean that this 
country is lagging behind other na- 
tions in keeping up-to-date in chemi- 
cal warfare methods and weapons. 
This service is in reality an auxiliary 
to the other branches of defense, but 
nevertheless an important and ef- 
fective one. 

Uncle Sam maintains his Army 
Chemical Warfare School at Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md. There our Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service studies and ex- 
periments with poison gases, how to 
use them in case there is another war, 
etc., as well as how to combat enemy 
gases. Not only is this “horror of 
war” released by chemical mortars, 
explosive shells, and the like, but it is 
now effectively sprayed from air- 
planes. Most of the poison gases used 
in the World war are still used. But 
they have been made more deadly, 
“washed up,” as our friends at Edge- 
wood Arsenal say. 

Take for instance your “old friend” 
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mustard (M.0O.). Since the tryin 
days of the World war this then dey 
astating war horse has been “wash 
ed” so that now it is ready for a ne 
and more destructive part on the bat 
tle field. It has been changed fro 
the dark, oily smudge, as some doug! 
boys remember it, to a white gas sai: 
to be some 30 per cent more effectiv: 
than the old. Lewisite, mustard 
twin brother, developed too late f 
the Argonne, has also been “bathed 
and is in readiness for the next op 
portunity to make war what Sherma 
said it was. Then there are chlorin 
phosgene and numerous others sti!! 
ranked among the deadliest of gases 
Besides nearly every country has 
whole list of new and yet untried 
“breaths of death”—just in case, you 
know. 

But the youth of the world who ma\ 
be called on to fill the front line 
trenches in the next war may not hav: 
to suffer even as much as did thei: 
ancestors on the bloody fields of 
France, despite the many advances j 
chemical warfare. The London Sun- 
day Express reports the discovery o! 
an effective antidote for all gases used 
in modern warfare. In testing th« 
antidote military volunteers from th¢ 
British service walked through areas 
filled with deadly gases. While they 
were affected they are said to have 
recovered immediately when the anti- 
dote was administered. 

In this day of Geneva conventions, 
conferences and whatnots there is 
much agitation for banning chemical 
warfare or more specifically poison 
gases. Naturally the question has 
often been raised: “Is chemical war- 
fare inhumane, or any more so than 
other methods and implements of 
war?” Major General Amos A. Fries, 
former chief of this branch of the 
service, claims it is a humane weapon, 
that it disables only temporarily, and 
that boasts of its wiping out entiré 
cities in future wars is all “poppy- 
cock.” While his successor admits all 
warfare is inhumane, he believes gas 
is far less so than other weapons. 
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CUBA’S “LAW OF FLIGHT” 


In almost all states and countries it 
is considered all right to kill a pris- 
oner if he attempts to escape. This is 
generally known as the “law of flight.” 
But Cuba goes a little further. In an 
emergency it can imagine that a pris- 
oner is trying to escape and kill him. 
A few days ago it took Daniel Buttari, 
a former Havana policeman, from his 
cell, theoretically assumed that he was 
trying to escape, stood him up against 
a wall and shot him. Buttari was 
connected with a revolutionary plot. 
It was just another form of Cuban 
execution without too much red tape. 

———__. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 

When the second (and last) bank 
Newark, N. Y., closed its doors recent 
the feature picture for the week at th: 
local theater was, “The Rich are Alwa) 
With Us.” 

In San Francisco the free kitchen f: 
the homeless and hungry is located en 
RICH street. 


+ 
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Even Our Time Has Been Cut 


But While Many of the World’s Ills are Attributed to Speed 
It Has Been the Great Developer of Civilization 


PEED, speed and more speed! 

That is the cry of the times. One 

after another new records are 
hung up, in aviation, auto racing, globe 
girdling, track running and in a myr- 
iad of other competitive fields. Amer- 
icans love the sport as well as any 
people in the world, and usually are 
more successful at it. 

But record holders are never con- 
tent. Major James H. Doolittle, whose 
surname belies his deeds, possesses 
among other honors the trans-conti- 
nental air speed record, but late in 
July he plans to “make time” in the 
air over an old mail route that it took 
George Washington 150 days to cover. 
It will commemorate the First Presi- 
dent’s founding of our postal system. 

What would Washington have said 
to the transportation of a half million 
passengers by airplane within a single 
year? That was our 1931 record, 
with only one fatal accident in 235,- 
000,000 miles flown! Our air trans- 
port companies operate over 150,000 
scheduled miles every 24 hours. And 
as for speed, three-mile-a-minute pas- 
senger service is increasing in popu- 
larity, for now, as always, time is 
money. 

A century ago Lancaster, Ohio, 
school trustees, opposing the coming 
of railroads, said: “If God had de- 
signed that his intelligent creatures 
should travel at the frightful speed of 
15 miles an hour by steam, he would 
have foretold it through His holy 
prophets. It is a device of Satan to 
lead immortal souls down to hell.” 

Just think of traveling at the terrific 
speed of 15 miles an hour! Still, 
Lieutenant Neri of Italy recently at- 
tained an airplane speed of 430 miles 
an hour, only to have his record in- 
validated by loss of a rudder. Lieu- 
tenant G. H. Stainforth of England 
holds the present air record with 
108.8 miles per. The world’s auto 
record is held by Captain Malcolm 
Campbell, who parted the air at 246 
miles per. And the fastest steam lo- 
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1860 - PONY EXPRESS 
11 DAYS FROM ST.LOUIS 


A CENTURY OF 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


1931- Uniteo Air LINES INAUGURATE 
28-HOUR COAST- TO-COAST 
PASSENGER PLANE SERVICE. 





The inner map is, theoretically, the propor- 
tion to which the advent of the airplane 
has reduced the map of the United States. 


comotive pounded the rails at only 
120! But for high flying the Cephen- 
emyia fly is alleged to hold all records 
at 815 miles an hour, and for low- 
down laziness the measly snail slimes 
along at % mile per week, weather 
permitting. 

If you are thinking of girdling the 
globe in record time, you will have to 
do just a little bit better than 8% days, 
for that’s what Harold Gatty and 
Wiley Post did it in last year. But no 
fair cutting corners! Probably a less 
exciting and expensive pastime would 
be to buy a pair of mail order trunks, 
get a good running start, and try to 
beat the track record of 14% miles an 
hour, or walk it in nine! 

Rh Ss 

TWO BAD (FEET)! 
The situation faced 

By Donald J. McNeet 
Demanded a cool head— 

But Don had cold feet. 
i 

A 40-POUND CHECK 

How would you like to sign a 40-pound 
check with an arc-welder? Well, Lieut. 
Henry A. Schade of the navy’s construc- 
tion department did. The check was a 
good one, and for $7,500. It was in the 
form of a piece of steel, 24x10 inches by 
an inch thick, because it was first prize in 
an essay contest sponsored by a Cleveland 
electrical manufacturer. It was planned 


to cancel the check by having guards at 
the Cleveland Trust Co. use it for a target. 
















1869 - FIRST TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL RAILROAD -7 DAYS 
NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 









Sketch in the American Motorist showing how modern methods of transportation have 


knit closer the borders of our continent. 





PEOPLE 


“PAUL I OF POLAND” 

Among officially invited guests at 
the 31st International Eucharist Con- 
gress at Dublin was Paul Salvatore 
Riedelski, claimant to the throne of 
Poland. As senior member of the 
Polish royal house, he is referred to 
as “His Majesty Paul I” by Polish 
monarchists. The House of Piast 
dates back to 863, and “Prince Paul- 
Zbawcea Piast-Riedelski” is a direct 
line descendant of Boleslaus II the 
Bold or Penitent who died in 1089. 
He was born in 1884, graduated from 
a Paris college in 1906, edited the 
“Polish Voice” and is the author of 
“Polish Aspirations,” a book in which 
President Wilson seemed so interest- 
ed, and “Political Intrigues, Past and 
Present.” He received thanks from 
the allied war council for his serv- 
ices during the World war. Not long 
ago he visited America as a guest of 
the Rev. J. P. Chodkiewicz of Water- 
vliet, N. Y., an old friend and fellow 
patriot and president of the war-time 
Polish National Council in Canada. 


BYRD GOING SOUTH AGAIN 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd's 
second polar expedition into the ant- 
arctic wastes is for the purpose of 
studying Marie Byrd Land more close- 
ly and to check up 
on the scientific 
data obtained on 
that previous rec- 
ord-breaking stay 
in those cold re- 
gions. The expe- 
dition plans to 
sail from Boston 
early this fall and 
spend two winters 
at Little America 
and various other 

Byrd bases to be estab- 
lished. Even a 
base near the south pole from which 
explorations may be made for scien- 
tific data is being contemplated. Some 
9) per cent of the old crew of scien- 
tists, it has been announced, will re- 
turn with Byrd. While Harold I. 
June is going along as senior pilot, 
Adiniral Byrd plans to alternate at the 
controls with him. The Admiral also 
expects to act as his own pilot on a 
flight to and beyond the south pole. 
Besides taking along two new air- 
planes the expedition expects to sal- 
vage the “Stars and Stripes” and the 
“Floyd Bennett,” the two planes left 
at Little America. Tractors and sledge 
dogs will also be taken along for trans- 
portation purposes. The good ship 
Bear, built in the 70’s and long used 
by the Coast Guard, will take the ex- 

plorers to the ice fields. 

eo 
WHO CARES? 

By way of preparation for his scheduled 
flight from London to New York by way of 
Greenland, J. D. M. Gray, Canadian avia- 
tor, is spending half an hour a day in a 
London refrigerating chamber in an effort 
to accustom himself to the cold. 
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WASHINGTON CHAT 


THE PARING KNIFE 
T WILL require many rulings by 
Comptroller General McCarl to 
straighten out some of the com- 
plications in the economy act design- 
ed to save the nation $150,000,000 a 
year which the President signed “with 
limited satisfaction.” As pointed out 
by Mr. Hoover: “It imposes unneces- 
sary hardships on government em- 
ployees in minor matters of little con- 
sequence economically. Some of these 
hardships should be remedied at the 
next session of Congress.” Conse- 
quently, he has ordered certain ex- 
emptions and temporary extensions, 
besides retaining the 30-day sick leave 
provision. 

Blaming big business for being 
behind the economy-in-government 
movement, government employees 
argue that the low-paid workers are 
the hardest hit. They fear the loss 
of homes for which they are paying 
and a reduced standard of living. On 
the other hand, officials argue that the 
economy measure does not affect the 
pay level and that the furloughs and 
cuts are but temporary—for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933. Outright 
dismissals are not contemplated. In 
other words, the emergency act is re- 
garded as treating the employees 
much better than the proposed straight 
10 per cent slash would have done. 

Though the presidential salary can- 
not be reduced during a term the act 
takes into consideration Mr. Hoover's 
offer to refund part of his salary to 
the government by authorizing the 
Treasury to accept voluntary remit- 
tances from any official. 

The economy act affects federal 
workers in and out of Washington 
indiscriminately. Rural mail carriers, 
for instance, are subject to the pay 
cut and, in addition, will lose one- 
eighth of their present allowances for 
equipment maintenance. The ban on 
double salaries for retired military 
men in public office is particularly re- 
flected in the case of three District of 
Columbia officials including District 
Commissioner Herbert B. Crosby, who 
has been drawing $6,000 pay as a re- 
tired army brigadier general in addi- 
tion to $9,000 a year as local commis- 
sioner. Various employee groups af- 
fected by the furlough provision are 
debating whether it would be best to 
spread the pay-less time over 12 
months or take it all at once—as a sort 
of leave of absence without pay. 

The threatened separation of hus- 
band or wife from Uncle Sam’s serv- 
ice, if both are employed therein, is 
causing much concern at Washington 
where whole families are on the pub- 
lic pay roll. Here marriages in gov- 
ernment circles are being kept secret 
and a committee of those concerned 
is agitating that married couples evade 
the prospective ax by voluntarily 
agreeing to legal “separation.” This 





THE ECONOMY ACT 
Makes one-month payless furlough 
compulsory for federal employees 
earning more than $1,000 annually 
(army and navy officers included 
but members of Congress and pos- 
tal employees exempt). 

Reduces salaries of Vice President 
and Speaker of House 15 per cent, 
senators and representatives 10 per 
cent and allowances for Congress 
clerk hire by 8 1/3 per cent. Sets 
maximum salary for members of 
boards, commissions, ete. (with 
few exceptions) at $10,000 a year. 
Where furlough does not apply, sal- 
aries under $10,000 are cut 8 1/3 per 
cent, under $12,000 salaries 10 per 
cent, under $15,000 salaries 12 per 
cent, under $20,000 salaries 15 per 
cent, and those in excess of $20,000, 
20 per cent. 

Puts per diem workers receiving 
more than $1,000 a year on five-day 
week. 

Suspends automatic promotions 
and pay increases, and suspends 
overtime pay except in a few in- 
stances where it is set at five per 
cent, and then intended for part- 
time employees. 

Provides automatic retirement for 
age. 

Limits filling of vacancies to writ- 
ten order of the President. 

Limits retired military 
holding civilian jobs to 
year, including pensions. 

Reduces annual leave with pay 
from 30 to 15 days (beginning July 
1, 1933). 

Federal employees receiving less 
than $1,000 a year and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the army, navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard are exempt 
from all provisions of the act. 


_ Officers 
$3,000 a 








finds an echo in an advertisement ap- 
pearing in a local newspaper: 

Married women planning to separate 
temporarily from their husbands owing to 
recent legislation and desiring comforta- 
ble home, communicate with Box A-33, 
The Washington Herald. 


COMMERCE “KINGFISH” DIES 

For 15 years Spencer lived a bach- 
elor’s life of ease and retirement in 
the basement of the old Bureau of 
Fisheries building. The only depar- 
ture from his regular routine was 
when he would, on signal, rise to the 
surface of his individual pool to have 
his five-foot stretch of back scratched 
by Fish Commissioner Henry O’Mal- 
ley or Glean Leach, chief of the fish 
culture division. But when the bureau 
moved into the swanky new $17,500,- 
000 Commerce Department building 
old Spencer was made a “kingfish” 
much against his wishes. He was not 
only given a marble aquarium but 
was forced to take unto himself a wife, 
one “Ruby” from the wickedest part 
of the Great Lakes—the Chicago end. 
“Ruby” evidently missed the boys in 
deep water off the world’s fair 
grounds, for she failed to be much of 
a helpmate to old Spencer. Besides, 
the thousands of visitors attracted to 
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his new quarters further annoy: 
him. Even the special diet of grou) 
beef heart and calf liver palled. ‘Ss 
the other day he just “went nuts,” 
the squirrels say, thrashed about |i! 
all get out and scared “Ruby” int 
nervous indigestion. Taken out of t! 
tank he was put into a straightjack: 
for such poor fish but, after a f 
more wriggles, his spirit passed on | 
the happy fishing grounds or wherey: 
else dead fish go. However, his mort: 
remains will be preserved for yx: 
terity in the fish division of the Smit}! 
sonian Institution. Moral: Many 
poor fish can’t stand luxury! 
WHITE HOUSE BUDGET 

The economy urge is even being fe}! 
at the White House. Appropriations 
for the executive office have be: 
slashed more than $37,000. Howeve: 
the President is still allowed three se 
retaries at $10,000 each and an addi 
tional $90,000 for the rest of his stat! 
Besides, he is allowed $35,000 f: 
stationery, records, telegrams, tel: 
phones, library books, office furnitur: 
and carpets, a fleet of 27 autos and « 
garage, and special services there! 
with a special appropriation of $2,040 
for printing. The president’s so-cal! 
ed “traveling expenses,” out of whic! 
he can and often does entertain whe 
necessary, has been shaved from 
$25,000 to $20,000 a year. But the pre: 
idential salary of $75,000 remains, 
though the $15,000 paid the vice pre: 
ident without official home and with 
only one auto is cut by the new act 





PRATTLETATTLE 


tee day Police Chief Glassford (a re- 
tired army general) arrested two po- 
licemen for parking their official cars 


a restricted zone. Several days later 
let them get even by parking his own au! 
in the same zone while they were looking 
on. He reimbursed them half of their *2 
fine each and kept his own arrest off th« 
books. Incidentally, the last 19 bicyci 
policemen on the local force have been 
dismounted. 

Visits of Amelia Earhart Putnam anid 
other celebrities so interrupted Hous 
business that Speaker Garner announce: 
that henceforth he will refuse to recogniz 
the presence of a celebrity in the Hous 
gallery. 

In case you are interested in hea 
stuff, Dr. Arthur MacDonald, Washing! 
anthropologist, has discovered that Sout 
ern members of Congress have the hea 
est brains. The gray matter in Alaban 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Tenness 
skulls averages 55 ounces, with those 
North Central statesmen two ounces lig)! 
er and Pacific statesmen six ounces light: 

In the closing days of the session 4!) 
tons of ice were used each day in coolins 
the air (and feet)) in both houses of Con- 
gress. 

In its two weeks campaign to recov: 
overdue borrowed books, during which 
remitted all fines, the Washington Pul 
Library recovered 14,000 wayward \ 
umes. 

One of the only two penthouses in | 
capital, on top of a downtown apartm¢ 
is occupied by Mrs. John Caswell, wid 
of Commander Zachary Lansdowne of t!\ 
ill-fated dirigible Shenandoah. 
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Supreme Court Calls It a Year 


Nation’s Highest Tribunal Decides Many Important Cases 
and Gives Evidence of Broad Popular Sympathy 


S THE nine justices of the United 

States Supreme Court packed 
L up their bags—not neglecting to 
put in the 139 unfinished cases—and 
left for their vacation destinations, 
which was Europe for four of them, 
they had brought to a close a mem- 
orable session. During the term 1,023 
cases were placed on the docket and 
884 disposed of. 

Popular opinion, labor union agita- 
tion and congressional discussions, 
with perhaps other factors, have pro- 
duced a definitely liberal Supreme 





Court. Though Chief Justice Hughes 
deprecates members of the court being 


” 


“conservative,” “liberal,” 

rr tagged in any other par- 
ticular way, the bias of the justices 
has always been watched and com- 
mented upon, and now the informed 
public recognizes and says that the 
court is preponderantly liberal. Only 
a few years ago it was still conserva- 
tive, in line with its old traditions. 
But there was a liberal trio—Holmes, 
jrandeis and Stone. The _ veteran 
Holmes retired during the late term, 
in the 90th year of his age, but his 
successor, Benjamin N. Cardozo, is 
apparently of the same bent. Chief 
Justice Hughes, too, seems to side 
with the liberals generally, so now it 
is Hughes, Brandeis, Stone, Roberts 
and Cardozo, liberals, as against But- 
ler, Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Sutherland, conservatives. 
were very few 
decisions in the last term, only two 
of which were relatively important. 
Qne held that income received by oil 
companies from leased Oklahoma 
school lands was exempt from federal 
laxes. The other pronounced invalid 
the Texas statute which prohibited 
negroes from voting in Democratic 
primaries. It may be remembered 
that in the past there has been much 
agitation against an act of Congress 
being set aside by a five-to-four vote. 
“It makes one man the umpire,” ob- 
lected Senator Fess, and Senator 
Borah agreed that at least six of the 
nine should be required to declare a 
law unconstitutional. 

The court showed an inclination to 
support state laws, especially those 
concerning taxes and the regulation of 
public utilities. It upheld Oklahoma 
in its attempt to regulate oil produc- 
tion, and California in its legislation 
fo prevent waste of natural gas. It 
refused to reconsider the previous de- 
cision upholding Indiana’s graduated 
chain store tax, and it refused to 
consider the Mississippi chain store 
lax until it went through the lower 
‘ourts and came up in the regular way. 
lt also refused to reconsider the de- 
tision against granting citizenship to 
Prof. MacIntosh and Miss Bland, 
nadians who would not promise un- 


classed as 
“radical,” 


There five-to-four 


conditionally to bear arms for the 
country if called upon. 
Disputes over reapportionment of 


congressional districts under the 1930 
census coming from four’ states— 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York and 
Missouri—were all settled in favor of 
the governors. It was held that their 
signatures were required to redistrict- 
ing acts. In the realm of federal gov- 
ernment the court sustained the Presi- 
dent in his contention with the Senate 
over the appointment of George Otis 
Smith as head of the Federal Power 
Commission. The Senate claimed the 
right to recall the confirmation of the 
appointment within two executive 
days after the vote. The President in- 
sisted that having received official 
confirmation he had the right to issue 
the commission—and the court agreed. 
The court gave another decision fa- 
vorable to the president when it held 
that he has 10 days in which to sign 
bills, even though Congress is not in 
session. That put an end to the old 
practice of the president going to the 
Capitol in the closing hours of a ses- 
sion to hurriedly sign the last bills. 
Another “cause celebre” was that 
affecting the big meat packers of Chi- 
cago. They were denied the long- 
sought modification of the consent de- 
cree by which they would be enabled 
to extend their business by selling gro- 


ceries and other things. In handing 
down the decision Justice Cardozo 


pointed out that the reason for the 
original consent decree was the danger 
that the packing companies would 
build up monopolies and crush smaller 
rivals, and that danger, he declared, 
still exists. Another big “industry” 
of Chicago failing to get relief by ap- 
pealing to the court was Al Capone, 
who proceeded on to the penitentiary. 
Another “big shot” appealing to the 
court in vain was Harry M. Blackmer, 
Colorado oil operator, who skedaddled 
to Europe when the Teapot Dome in- 
vestigation started. His lawyers claim- 
ed that the fine of $60,000 imposed on 
him for contempt of court for refus- 
ing to return to testify when sub- 
poenaed was not legal, but the court 
held otherwise. Blackmer paid the 
fine—since the government had seized 
and was holding $100,000 in Liberty 
bonds belonging to him—and remain- 
ed in France 
i 


CUBAN ODDITIES 


In Cuba there is a species of the 
honey bee that has no sting and, on 
account of the mild climate, works 
the entire year. But there is a flying 
ant there that more than makes up 
for it. “This insect,” reports Robert 
O’Neal of Tampa, Fla., who knows, 
“has a habit of getting down your back 
or front and will puncture your hide 
at the rate of 10 times a second be- 
fore you can crush it. The sting is 
very painful and the places will fester 
if not treated with a demulcent. The 
application of garlic will counteract 
the effect.” Another queer thing, ac- 
cording to this same authority, is a 





firefly which carries headlights in- 
stead of a tail light. In other words, 
it has a light on each side of the 
head instead of at the tail. Native 


women attending an evening function 


often put them in their hair for 
adornment. 
Then there is a land crab, called 


that is plentiful along 
the highways. It is a sociable crea- 
ture and will enter a house, which is 
not pleasant if they happen to pinch 
your foot. But they are good food. 
The plantain, a species of the bananas, 
is not good raw but, fried or baked, 
makes a tempting meal. It is “hog 
and hominy” to the natives, so no one 
need starve in Cuba. 


the congoria, 





The man who is looking for something 
for nothing usually gets 10 or 20 years. 





FEET HURT YOU? 


NEW BALANCE ARCH 
OFFERS 30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


This new scientific foot support quickly relieves Dain 
in toes, ball of foot, heels, legs. . . . eliminates causes 
of callouses, bunions, cramped toes, flat feet, numb 
ness and burning. LIGHT, SOFT, FLEXIBLE. NO 
METAL PLATES, PADS or BINDINGS. Cushions sore 
spots, repositions benes. Makes feet feel like new in 
30 days. Thousands of users testify to amazing new 

relief and comfort. Send today for FREE TRIAL 
FREE ovrer and Free “PEDOPRINTS”’ for making to«t 
pictures of your feet, that plainly show the cause of your foot 
trouble and how to overcome it. 


New Balance Arch Ce. 3668 Cameron Ave., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
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REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 


Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO.. Dep. 1601. — HOLLAND. ILL. 


fession. not 

medical nor 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend to: many are 
a} $3, ooo to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further capital needed or goods to buy, no 
agency or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 


EARN MONEY «¢ HOME -Panting on Silks! 


We train you to earn good money at home, painting 
Silks for us in your spare time. Working equipment 
and congenial work furnished to reliable people 
Write for full information 


THE ESSER-LOCKWOOD CO., Limited 
301 Esser i Esser Bidg.. TORONTO, CANADA 
WIN PRIZE CONTESTS! 
— ription to The (¢ entest | —r only 
00. Contest Book List FR 
THE THE CONTEST Slaws. Station A-4, TOLEDO, ono 


Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get « good job. The 
Cost to you is email. No negroes en. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


SEND ALL ORDERS FOR PATHFINDER 


direct to us, whether your order is new or renewal. 
single or in combination with other publications 
Pathfinder is issued weekly and you will be assured 
of quicker service and avoid delays due to handling 
Clip any advertised subscription offer. whether ad- 
vertised in the Pathfinder or in other publications 
or catalogs. Send with the price quoted and we will 
fill order promptly. Pathfinder prices are always low- 
est and delays are minimumized because of our supe 
rior service due to the issuance of our publication every 
week instead of monthly. Pathfinder. Wash., D. ¢ 








$1000’s in cash prizes given yearly. Keep 
posted —Helpful on “How to Prepare 
Mss. and Contest Entries” and one year 





Do You Know— 


Whether Zane Grey is a man or woman? 
Which is the right bank of a river? 
How ‘“‘poor as Job’s turkey” originated? 
What Queen of England was never in England? 
Why is ice cream and syrup called a sundae? 
What is the principle of the thermos bottle? 
Why one’s refiection in a spoon appears 
upside down? 
Which is colder, the North or the South Pole? 
Did Lincoln originate “‘Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people’’? 
These questions and hundreds and hundreds of other 
equally interesting ones are answered in that new 
427 page book by George W. Stimpson, ‘““NUGGETS 
OF KNOWLEDGE.” We can supply this *‘ ‘best seller’’ 
and “‘the world’s most quoted periodical,’’ The Path 
finder, at the bargain rate of only $1.65. No well in 
formed person can afford to be without this valuable 
book and The Pathfinder’s entertaining weekly visits 


Send your order to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. ¢€ 
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Detouring into Canada 


Our Dominion Neighbors to North Hold Out Hand of Welcome 
Making It Easy for American Tourists to Come Across 


NE of the oddest things in the 

world is the existence of 4,000 

miles of boundary between the 
United States and Canada without a 
single fort, warship or other sign of 
hostility. There have been quite a 
number of “invasions” or schemes for 
invasion of Canada from the United 
States—such as in 1776, 1837 and 1870. 
As late as 1911 rumors spread in 


Canada that this country, under the 
guise of trade “reciprocity,” was plot- 





Confiscated liquor cars at North Troy, Vt., 
border station. 


ting annexation. President Taft had 
to puncture this absurdity, by telling 
the world that the United States covets 
no territory. 

Today the Canadians and United 
Statesians are just good neighbors and 
buddies. The World war helped to 
dispel any lingering suspicions be- 
tween them and neither side thinks 
it has to “tread softly” or “carry a 
big stick” in dealing with the other. 

What a world of worry and energy 
and good hard cash this friendly pol- 
icy saves! What an example it fur- 
nishes to the other nations, which 
seem to have learned nothing from 
the war. 

President Taft urged that even the 
customs houses along the Canadian 
border should be abolished. We have 
not been able to go quite that far yet 
—but the border stations are really 
very sketchy affairs, as can be seen 
from the snapshots of the ones at 
North Troy, Vt., and Highwater, Que- 
bec, taken by the Pathfinder snapshot- 
ter-at-large. These stations are cheap 
and simple little frame buildings, not 
in any sense designed to stand a siege 
or serve as a base for invaders. 

It is true that laws passed since 
Taft’s time have put some additional 
burdens on the border authorities— 
notably our prohibition and the laws 
restricting immigration. Now that 
there is such a big premium on admis- 


sion of persons from foreign countries 
into the United States, it is not un- 
common for candidates to try being 
smuggled through from Canada. So 
every auto, as well as every railroad 
train, boat and other vehicle, is search- 
ed carefully at the border. The pas- 
sengers al] have to be accounted for 
or there is blood on the moon. 

But it is the liquor laws of course 
that make the most trouble. The 
snapshot of the station at North Troy, 
Vt., was taken on “the morning after” 
the auto and truck had been captured, 
with full cargoes of Canadian liquors. 

“Do you drink up all the evidence, 
as is sometimes hinted?” the news- 
man asked the officers in charge. 

“We do our best,” one of the men 
wisecracked back. 

Nobody knows how much traffic 
there is in whisky, beer and wine from 
Canada into the United States, but the 
presumption is that the volume is 
very large. In many cases the offenders 
are caught, but most of them must 
get through some way. It would not 
be feasible to guard every inch of the 
4,000-mile border. It doesn’t pay to 
use battleships or war tanks to hunt 
down excise violators. When all the 
powers of government can’t stop a 
pest of grasshoppers, how can we ex- 
pect them to be 100 per cent effective 
against the liquor traffic, in which the 
monetary rewards are huge and pen- 
alties small. 

If you are ever within a hundred 
miles of Willoughby lake, in northern 
Vermont, you will do well to go and 
see this most charming of waters. 
And after going that far you might 
as well go a little farther and see a 
sample of Canada. Shortly before 
coming to Willoughby lake you will 
pass over a ridge which is the water- 
shed between the St. Lawrence sys- 
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French Canadian peasants gazing across 


the placid surface of Willoughby lake. 
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Customs and immigration inspection st. 
tion at Highwater, Quebec. 


tem on the north and the Atlanti 
ocean system on the south. You wi! 
discover that the waters of Willough 
by lake flow north through Lake Me) 
phremagog and thus into the St. Lay 
rence. 

The waters on the south side flo 
into the Passumpsic river, which with 
the Ompompanoosuc, the Oltauqu 
chee and other euphoniously name: 
streams, go to make up the Connec! 
cut river. The streams in this regi 
are peculiarly beautiful, being swil! 
flowing and perfectly clear, with many 


waterfalls. They work their way 
down through narrow gorges—t!) 


lower slopes being wooded with such 
conifers as white pine and hemlock 
and the higher slopes with spruc: 
and fir. Occasional birches, beeches 
and sugar maples also flash through 
This is the great maple sugar coun- 
try district. It is the evergreen 
which give the name to the Green 
mountains. The name “Vermont” it- 
self is merely French for the sani 
thing. Many of the place names i) 
this region are of French origin 

such as Montpelier—many of tl» 
others being Indian. 

Aside from rather casual searches 
for contraband, about the only ques- 
tion that comes up at the border is 
your citizenship. You present your 
auto identification card, which is in 
itself a very good passport, for it gives 
your name, age, occupation, place of 
residence, etc., the factory number ol! 
your auto, license tag number and so 
on. The officials at the port of depa: 
ture and entry make records of this 
and other matters. The other pas- 
sengers must state their names, occ! 
pation, etc., and explain what count" 
they are citizens of. If there are no 
complications, the car is passed wil) 
very little formality. 

The officials at the border are 
structed to treat the public as dec: 
citizens and not assume that they ar 
criminals. This is a very just an¢ 
sensible policy after all, and it is 1 
often that the guards are imposed 
upon. At the Highwater station the 
British flag was drooping in a very 
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“don’t care” manner when the Path- 
finder man started to take a picture. 
One of the guards hunted up a fish- 
pole and pulled the flag so that it fell 
in the proper way to sit for its por- 
trait. Then they gave the newsman 
an official envelope in which to send 
to them. a copy of The Pathfinder con- 
taining this picture. 

Strange as it may seem, it is just 
such friendly acts as that which make 
whole peoples think well of each other, 
If the officials on either side of the 
Canadian border should start being 
mean and making unnecessary trou- 
ble for travelers a dangerous con- 
dition might result. There is nothing 
that human beings are more touchy 
about than their “rights”—whatever 
they may be—and history proves this 
over and over. 

If Uncle Sam hadn’t looked sharp 
a century ago, a good piece of this 
territory which is now American 
would be under the protection of the 
British flag. You know, the French 
were the first settlers of this whole 
region, and it took a lot of warring 
in the colonial days before the Brit- 
ish got the upper hands. In surren- 
dering Canada the French were sup- 
posed to give the English the whole 
watershed of the St. Lawrence river. 
If you will look at a map you will 
see that in northern Vermont the 
Green Mountains begin to slope away 
to the north, and the waters run that 
way. 

Vermont was the first state to be 
admitted to the Union after the orig- 
inal 13, following the Revolutionary 
war. Ethan Allen and his “Green 
Mountain Boys” had made a name for 
Vermonters in that war. However, a 
lot of the people in this region were 
English loyalists. ‘This was quile 
natural, since their country sloped 
north to Canada and their trade nat- 
urally flowed that way. 

During the Revolution many of the 
loyalists moved over into Canada and 
settled there. But most of the de- 
scendants of these people have either 
returned to the United States or gone 
to other parts of Canada. They find 
it very hard to compete with the 
French Canadians, who are thrifty, 
very religious and fixed in their habits 
and most devotedly attached to their 
native soil, just like the French “over 
there.” 

But these French Canadians, unlike 
their cousins in old France, are not 
race-suicidists. On the contrary they 
sometimes have families of a dozen 
or more. The average family in this 
part of Canada has one more child 
than our families in the United States 
have. 

You could easily fancy yourself in 
some upland district of France, after 
you pass the border. Four out of five 
of the inhabitants are of French origin. 
The signs are more in French than 
in English—as is proved by the “wel- 
come” sign at the border. But usual- 
ly the beer and wine signs are also 
in plain English. The officials gen- 
crally speak both languages. The 
roads on the Canadian side are no- 
where near as good as those on this 
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Pathfinder Photo 


Echo Lake, a Beauty Spot in the White Mountains 


side, being mainly made of the local 


road material, such as gravel and shale. 


If you will scan a detail map you 
will see that the northern boundary 
of Vermont is somewhat irregular, al- 
though it is almost straight. It was 
supposed to run along the 45th parallel 
of latitude, but in the early days the 
surveyors determined such points by 
observing the angle of the north star, 
and this was not accurate. So, in 
going from Vermont into Quebec, you 
cross a strip a mile or two wide which 
was supposed to belong to Canada but 
which has long been ours. 

Up till 1842 the boundaries between 
the United States and Canada were 
very unsettled. About the only con- 
structive thing Daniel Webster ever 
did was to puzzle these disputes out 
with Lord Ashburton and agree on 
the boundaries which were adopted 
in the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
1842. This treaty, like most boundary 
treaties, was a compromise, and it 


suited nobody. 





—Pathfinder Photo 


Signs in French on the road to Quebec. 

The speed limit is 30 miles an hour in the 

open country and 20 in the villages. Mo- 
torists must stop at all grade-crossings. 





The people of Maine thought that 
Webster had traded off a big chunk 
of territory to the east which belonged 
to them, in the upper basin of the St. 
John river, in return for this slice of 
land in northern Vermont and New 
York. If Uncle Sam had not got this 
little slice it would have left the town 
of Rouse’s Point, N. Y., in Canada. In 
order to appease the people of Maine 
Uncle Sam gave them $150,000 in cash, 
and the same amount was given to 
Massachusetts to quiet certain claims 
that state had to disputed territory. 

In some ways the United States got 
the lion’s share in the division of ter- 
ritory. The province of Quebec has 
no coal—but it has almost everything 
else in the mineral line from asbestos 
to zinc. The asbestos output is only 
about 300,000 tons a year—but Canada 
has almost a monopoly on this mate- 
rial, which is absolutely essential to 
modern industry. Forestry and graz- 
ing are the mainstays, however. 

It is a surprise to see tobacco grow- 
ing as far north as Quebec. The qual- 
ity at first was rather coarse, but it 
is being steadily improved. Still, it 
will be a long time before the Cana- 
dians will be able to raise enough to- 
bacco for their own smokes, let alone 
produce enough of the weed to send 
to the queen. 

— 

VOTED FOR TWENTY PRESIDENTS 


The unique distinction of having voted 
in 20 presidential elections is claimed by 
Charles W. Eldridge of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. President of the National Three- 
Quarter Century Club, composed of men 
and women 75 years and older, he cele- 
brated his 101st birthday last month. At! 
the beginning of the year the club had a 
membership of 317 with a combined age 
total of 20,000 years. The membership 
includes Canadians as well as Americans. 
It has its own baseball team with Mr. El- 
dridge as pitcher, and holds dances and 
card parties like any other live organiza- 
tion. 

——— oe 


Jealousy is the simcerest form of flat- 


tery. 
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ECLIPSE STUDY URGED 

Scientists are all “ready to go” in 
their study of the total eclipse of the 
sun due on August 31. They will study 
it from every conceivable angle. Prof. 
Sydney Chapman, of Imperial college, 
London, recently told the Royal As- 
tronomical Society that he thought the 
chief things to be studied should be 
the effects of the eclipse on the elec- 
tricity of the upper air rather than 
the conventional studies of the Ein- 
stein Theory or of the condition of 
the sun itself. Radio investigations, 
says Dr. E. E. Free, prove the existence 
about 100 miles above the earth of a 
layer of electrified air believed to 
have important influences on earth 
magnetism and on weather as well as 
on radio. The electricity of this layer 
must be renewed continually in some 
way. One theory is that it is created 
by bombardment of air atoms by fast 
moving atomic particles shot out 
from the sun. Another theory is that 
sunlight itself creates this electricity 
as a result of the actions of some of 
the rays of sunlight on air atoms. 
Prof. Chapman believes the eclipse 
gives a chance to distinguish between 
these two theories. Special instru- 
ments to map the eclipse have been 
designed at Mt. Wilson Observatory. 


MAKES WATER RUN UPHILL 

The United States and 18 foreign 
countries have issued patents to Tori- 
bio Bellocq, an Argentine inventor, on 
a new pump that makes water run 
uphill, despite the laws of nature 
which say that can’t be done. By 
creating waves in a pipeful of water 
this new “wave pump” can draw water 
up from almost unlimited depths. Ac- 
cording to Popular Science Monthly 
the operation of the new wave pump 
is so extraordinary that even Bellocq 
himself admits that he is not certain 
of its principle. 


LIGHTNING MADE TO ORDER 


For a number of years F. W. Peck, 
jr., has been experimenting with light- 
ning in a high-voltage research lab- 
oratory maintained for him at Pitts- 
field, Mass., by one of the leading elec- 
trical manufacturing companies. One 
of his problems has been to study the 
effects of lightning on electric trans- 
mission lines or systems, and devise 
effective protection. Unable to ex- 
periment with real or natural light- 
ning Mr. Peck makes his lightning to 
order. His latest apparatus is said to 
produce a 10,000,000-volt flash of ar- 
tificial lightning. It will cause this 


high voltage to flash between a 60- 
sets up 
model buildings and transmission lines 


foot spark gap. He even 
to turn loose his artificial lightning 
on. His experimentation has greatly 
helped electrical engineers in their 
efforts to prevent the damage and in- 


terference to electrical power lines 


THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


frequently caused by natural light- 
ning. Besides he has found that for 
all practical purposes real lightning 
cannot be harnessed or tamed and put 
to use. 


SUNTAN FAD HIT 


If you have gone and gotten your- 
self all suntanned for health’s sake, 
you may have done yourself worlds 
of good. But Professor Arthur Knud- 
son, of the Albany (N. Y.) Medical 
college, recently told the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science about his experiments which 
indicate that nude sunbaths for nor- 
mal persons are not at all necessary. 
As a result of these experiments he 
claims exponents of the suntan theory 
cannot justify their fad on the grounds 
that extreme exposure of the human 
body is necessary to prevent rickets. 
Ungloved hands and exposed faces of 
children and adults, this authority 
says, will give sufficient chance for the 
sun to get in its protective work. 


ATOM SPLIT AGAIN 


Not so long ago two young British 
physical researchers in the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge university 
surprised the scientific world with 
their announcement that they had 
split the atom (see May 14 issue). They 
had devised a technique for disinte- 
grating atoms and transmuting atoms 
of one element into atoms of another. 
But they only succeeded in disinte- 
grating and transmuting one of the 92 
different kinds of atoms. Now two 
German scientists, Drs. Fritz Lange 
and Arno Brasch, of Berlin, have suc- 
ceeded in splitting five of the atoms. 
Not only that, but their atoms liberat- 
ed nearly four times as much elec- 
trical energy as they used in splitting 
them. With some 2,500,000 volts of 
current they split an aluminum atom 
transforming it into helium and free- 
ing new energy said to equal 8,000,- 
000 volts. The other four atoms they 
split were from the elements boron, 
sodium, berylium and lithium. 


FLYING TANKS 


J. Walter Christie, inventor of many 
war weapons and tanks in particular, 
is all tanked up again. This time it 
is a flying tank. The new “air tank,” 
says Popular Mechanics Magazine, is 
so designed that it may be the fuselage 
of an airplane whose wings are re- 
leased when the tank touches the 
ground. It may also be carried by 
large planes and released instead of 
bombs. Once on the ground these 
flying fortresses move forward at 75 
to 85 miles an hour spitting death and 
destruction from machine guns. Small 
and compact, the new tanks weigh 
only 1,100 pounds and are powered by 
a 750-horsepower motor which can 
also be used to drive the propeller for 
flying. Level ground is not needed for 


# The Pathfinder 


the take-off or landing due to the fac! 
that each pair of the six wheels can 
rise over bumps, etc., independent of 
the rest of the machine. 


TYPHUS FEVER SERUM 

One by one medical science is con 
quering the dreaded plagues of ma: 
The latest to yield is typhus feve: 
The Public Health Service, Surgeo: 
General H. S. Cumming announce; 
has developed an effective serum fo) 
combating that disease. Fleas ground 
up and injected into guinea pigs forn 
the basis of the vaccine. It has mad 
some of the guinea pigs immune to th: 
disease. Although it has not yet bee: 


tried on human beings, that will b 
the next step undertaken. 


TEMPORARY CLIMATIC CHANGES 


Unusually hot, dry weather for 
few years in any one section does no! 
mean that cold days and rainfall ar 
fading into the limbo of lost things 
High and low records have been mack 
and broken from the days of the first 
weather observers. Swings from dry 
to wet weather, and back again to 
dry, stand out clearly in the charts 
showing the rainfall over the entir: 
North American continent from 1881 
to 1931 recently completed by Dr. 0 
L. Fassig, of the Weather Bureau 
While there seems to be no rime or 
reason in the swings from wet to dry 
weather and from hot to cold, and 
meteorologists can trace no important 
correlations between them, 50 years 
in meteorology is a very brief period 
Similar charts made at the end of the 
next 50 years, Dr. Fassig thinks, may 
bring out definite trends which the 


weatherman can use as a basis for 


longtime forecasting. 
STILL HUNTING FAWCETT 


They are still hunting for Colone! 
H. P. Fawcett, British explorer and 
mystic, who entered the inner jungles 
of Brazil’s vast Matto Grasso in 1925 
and hasn’t been heard from since, de 
spite a number of expeditions to res- 
cue him. The latest British expedi- 
tion to hunt him is headed by Robert 
Churchward and Captain John G. Hol 
man, both noted explorers. Their 
undertaking was inspired by the story 
of a Swiss trapper named Rattin who 
says he met and talked with a white 
man prisoner of an unknown Indian 
tribe in the heart of the jungle last 
fall. Incidentally, when Fawcett dis- 
appeared he was hunting for a Garden 
of Eden and a long lost civilization. 

oe 
ORDER IN THE COURT 

Walter Plagens of North Adams, Mich... 
offered to put up a growing 75-ton wheal 
crop as security for overdue $1,709 ali 
mony. A Detroit court could not see it «! 
the present market price and demanded 
more security. So Plagens went to jail. 

The copyright to “The Man From Home” 
and two other of William Hodge’s pla) 
is valued at only $200 in an inventor: 
filed in the probate office at Greenwic! 
Conn. 

An alarm clock was held to be a “dead! 
weapon” when thrown by a husband, « 
cording to’a ruling by Police Judge M 
Mahon of Washington, D. C., in ordering 
the thrower held for the grand jury. 
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"HEY PAW, MATILOA'S RUN OFF WITH THAT 
FELLER FROM THe city!” 








POLITICS 


HEALTH A POLITICAL ISSUE 

Another “whispering campaign” is 
indicated. Religion was the basis of 
the one in 1928; this year physical 
fitness will be stressed. Even while 
the Democratic convention was in 
progress the whisperers got busy in 
questioning the health of Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Newton D. 
Baker. The latter’s physical fitness 
was unofficially debated by some 
Ritchie adherents. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s physical handicap— 
he has often been described as “an 
athlete from the waist up”—has long 
been more or less openly stressed by 
Smith followers as well as by Re- 
publicans in general. In 1922, at the 
age of 40, Roosevelt was striken with 
infantile paralysis following a swim 
in cold water off the New England 
coast. It affected the spinal cord and 
his legs withered somewhat. Nothing 
daunted, he carried on with the aid 
of crutches. Then bathing in warm 
springs and a certain under-water 
treatment so benefitted him that he 
discarded his crutches for braces, 
though still using a cane. He was so 
gratified by his improvement that he 
raised a $75,000 fund to help fellow 
sufferers. However, an attendant has 
io snap the knee braces in and out of 
position whenever the Governor 
stands up or sits down. In a cam- 
paign appearance not long ago Mr. 
toosevelt was embarrassed and help- 
less for several minutes because his 
attendant was not present when he 
had to arise. 


To satisfy the public that he is 
physically fit, Governor Roosevelt on 
April 29, 1931, underwent an exami- 
nation by four specialists—Dr. Lins- 
ley R. Williams, director of the New 
York Academy of Medicine and Drs. 
Samuel W. Lambert, Russell A. Hibbs 
and Foster Kennedy. As a result, they 
announced: “We have today carefully 
examined Governor Roosevelt and we 








believe that his health and powers of 
endurance are such as to allow him 
to meet any demand of private and 
public life.” Before the convention 
someone asked Roosevelt to “do some- 
thing” to prove his physical fitness for 
the presidency, but the Governor 
evidently thinks that running for of- 
fice is enough. 

That the Republicans intend to 
-apitalize the health issue to a greater 
or lesser degree is seen in the sudden 
pre-convention statement by Dr. Joel 
T. Boone, the White House physician, 
that President Hoover is a “physical 
rarity” and his ability to withstand 
the strains of office is “almost a 
phenomenon.” 

So you may expect to hear a lot 
more about the “health issue.” 

a 
WALL STREET AGAIN WRONG 

Check up another error for Wall Street! 
New York’s financial canyon can’t seem to 
see further than the river at its one end 
and the graveyard at the other. It bet 
five to one that Roosevelt would not be 
nominated. But for that matter, it gave 
odds of three to one that Wilson would 
not be elected! 

————— ——— 
UNCONVENTIONAL HUMOR 

The Democratic convention finally 
thanking the Chicago Stadium galleries 
for their decorum! 

The way H. V. (Brooklyn Eagle) Kal- 
tenborn of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System changed his anti-Roosevelt com- 
plex just as soon as Roosevelt had (much 
to Kaltenborn’s surprise) been nominated ! 

ee 
UGH! 

Pygmies in the Ituti jungles of Central 
Africa hunt animals with arrows poisoned 
with decayed human flesh. 








WELL NOW! 





Deputy City Treasurer J. P. Winn 
of Chattanooga has a plan to end the 
depression. “Persuade the govern- 
ment to issue a new §$1 bill and lend to 
each man, woman and child in our 
country 25 of these bills,” he suggests, 
stipulating that such a bill cannot be 
held more than one week. 

Canadian farmers receive a _ five- 
cents-a-bushel wheat bonus from their 
government. 

A campaign against the fire hazard 
in Providence, R. I., revealed that the 
average cellar contains four tons of 
rubbish. 

The most beautiful hand ever paint- 
ed is generally recognized as the right 
hand of Mona Lisa, done by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

Agriculture Department experts re- 
cently dug up some weed seeds buried 
30 years ago and planted them. Within 
two days wild morning glories had 
sprouted and a few days later other 
weeds were growing sturdily. Which 
should prove that to destroy some 
weeds farmers should plow them 
under before they mature seed, not 
after. 

Since 1910 Alaska has exported 
$1,344,000,000 worth of products, or 
more than 186 times the amount we 
paid Russia for “Seward’s Folly.” 











8S Day Cruise 
to Bermuda 
and Nassau 











on the Round the World Cunarder 


FRANCONIA 


August 2nd to August 10th 


The vacation oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime 
Eight glorious days on 
one of the World's most 
famous and luxurious 
ships, the S. S. Fran- 
conia—eight days cool- 
ed by the trade winds 
See both the ‘“Treasure 
Isles’" on one epoch 
making voyage A full 
day and evening in lovely Bermuda: all day 
in Nassau with its World famous Paradise 
Beach. An endless round of entertainment 
deck sports—swimming, dancing and re- 
laxation. And the rates are the lowest ever 
offered-—-$65.00 and up from New York. The 
superb Franconia is your hotel throughout 
Prices include all meals and entertain- 
ment on shipboard 


WRITE TODAY 


Get deck plans and full particulars today 
Your steamship agent or railroad station 
agent will tell you about the new low round 
trip rates to New York There is not a 
moment to spare The World's greatest 
vacation can be yours at amazingly low 
prices. Write to-day. 


SIMMONS TOURS 


Cruise Department 
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Big 3-Ft. Telescope $475 


8- Pee 
Power Lens 

10 MILE RANGE 
Big Telescope opens out 3 ft. long. 
So powerful it makes things miles away look close up. 6 sec- 
tions. Lenses magnify 8 times. See moon, stars. Watch 
other people far off. FE. Foster saw time on church clock 
6 miles ever, M. L. Thorn says, ‘‘saw people fishing 3 miles 
off.”” M. L. Yarbrough: ‘‘Can tell colors on aeroplane 4 miles 
away. Thousands of ed users. ©. Scribner saw 
lighthouse 18 miles away. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price 
now only $1.75 postpaid. C.0. D. lic extra. Real value 
Lynch Co.,337 W. Madison St., T 781, Chicago 
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Could the president lower his salary? 

Neither Congress nor the president him- 
self could decrease the salary of the chief 
executive of the United States for the 
term which he is serving at the time. But 
the president could reduce his own salary 
indirectly by returning part or all of it 
to the Treasury. At least it is presumed 
that such could be done. When the 
economy program was discussed by the 
President and representatives of the na- 
tional legislature President Hoover as- 
serted that he would be willing to give 
up all his salary. 


Who was the Democratic vice presidential 
nominee in 1896? 

Arthur Sewell of Maine was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for vice president on the 
Bryan ticket of 1896. Bryan also received 
the nomination for the presidency by the 
Peoples’ or Populist party and Thomas E. 
Watson ran with him as the vice presi- 
dential nominee on that ticket. 


Is there a species of black squirrel? 


In Central America there is a species of 
squirrel which is pure black. Most of the 
black squirrels seen in the United States 
are merely sports of the red squirrel 
species. 


What is the most densely populated is- 
land? 

Java, with an area of 48,504 square 
miles—about the same as that of the State 
of Louisiana—is the most densely popu- 
lated land mass in the world. In 1931 its 
population was estimated at 36,000,000. A 
century earlier the population of Java was 
only 5,000,000. The island, which has an 
extreme length of 622 miles and an ex- 
treme width of 121, is in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, being a part of the Dutch East 
Indies. 


What is the Levant? 

“Levant” is a generic name for the 
eastern Mediterranean coastlands, from 
Greece to Egypt, but particularly those of 
Asia Minor and Syria. The word is de- 
rived from the participial form of Latin 
“levare,” through French “lever,” liter- 
ally meaning rising and figuratively sun- 
rising or the Orient. Strictly speaking, 
the Levant is the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean or those countries washed 
by the eastern part of that sea and its 
contiguous waters; but occasionally it is 
applied to the entire East. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries the Far East was known 
as the High Levant. Throughout the Med- 
iterranean region the east wind frequent- 
ly is called the Levant wind the the west 
wind the Ponent wind, the latter being 
derived from Latin “ponere,” to set, and 
alluding to the setting sun or the occi- 
dent. 


How did a cat save Sir Henry Wyat’s life? 

Sir Henry Wyat (1460-1537), who was 
a privy councillor under King Henry VII 
of England, always had his picture paint- 
ed with a cat beside him. He was an ad- 
herent of the Lancastrian faction and 
Richard III had him thrown into prison 
and tortured. Family records, still in the 
possession of the earl of Romney, relate 
that while Sir Henry was in a cold and 
dark dungeon in the Tower of London, 
where he was provided with neither food 
to eat nor fire to keep him warn, his life 
was saved by a cat which brought him 


THE QUESTION BOX 





regularly each day a pigeon for his din- 
ner and kept the warmth in his body by 
permitting him to caress it. Sir Henry 
Wyat was the father of Sir Thomas Wyat 
(1503-1542), poet and statesman; grand- 
father of Sir Thomas Wyat the Younger 
(1520?-1554), who was executed for join- 
ing the conspiracy to prevent the mar- 
riage of Queen Mary to Philip of Spain; 
and great-great-grandfather of Sir Fran- 
cis Wyat, who was twice governor of the 
colony at Jamestown. 


What is the meaning of “fool or physi- 
cian” at 40? 


The old proverb, “A man at 40 must be 
either a fool or a physician,” means that 
at that age a man should have learned 
how to live and take care of himself. 


What are hornets’ nests made of? 


Hornets collect dry wood from dead 
trees, chew it with their mandibles and 
make it into a pulp by mixing it with 
saliva, and then mold it into form while 
it is still moist. Such paper possesses 
considerable tenacity after it is dry. 


What does “Circassian” mean? 

“Circassian” is applied to a group of 
tribes inhabiting the Caucasus on the 
borders of Asia and Europe. They are 
noted for their personal beauty and in 
olden times the harems of the Turks were 
filled with Circassian women. Circassian 
people are of the Caucasian race but not 
of Indo-European speech. 


How long do alligators live? 

The length of the natural life of alliga- 
tors can only be conjectured. It has al- 
ways been supposed that because they 
grow slowly they live to be very old. 
There is evidence of alligators in captiv- 
ity reaching 40 years of age without any 
signs of senescense. Some of the sacred 
crocodiles of India, which are closely re- 
lated to alligators are believed to be more 
than a century old. 


Is “chamois skin” usually genuine? 
Most of the product sold in the United 
States as “chamois skin” is prepared by 
specially treating sheepskin or goatskin, 
both of which resemble chamois skin in 
many respects. Genuine chamois is com- 
paratively scarce. 
Was Washington made a French citizen? 
George Washington was made an hon- 
orary citizen of France. In 1793 the French 
convention conferred on the American 
president and national hero the title of 
French citizen on the ground that he was 
“one of the benefactors of mankind.” 


How is “Faneuil” in Faneuil Hall pro- 
nounced? 

The preferable pronunciation of this 
name is “fan-el,” with the first syllable 
accented, although it sometimes is pro- 
nounced “fun-’l.” Faneuil Hall, known as 
“The Cradle of American Liberty,” re- 
ceived its name from Peter -Faneuil 
(1700-1743), a merchant of French Hugue- 
not descent, who was born at New Ro- 
chelle, New York, and who made a for- 
tune in Boston. Peter Faneuil offered to 
supply the funds for a market house and 
town hall combined provided the city 
would legalize and maintain it. The 
original building, consisting of a substan- 
tial brick building 40 feet wide, 100 long 
and two-stories in height, was completed 
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in 1742, a year before Peter Faneui 
death. This structure was largely d 
stroyed by fire in 1762 and the pres« 

structure was built by the city in the san 
and the following year upon the walls 

the original building. It was dedicat 

March 14, 1763, by the patriot and orat 
James Otis, who dedicated the structu 
to “the cause of liberty.” Faneuil H: 
became known as “The Cradle of Americ: 
Liberty” as the result of the numero. 
patriotic meetings held in it in the yea 
immediately preceding the Revolution. 


What does “myriad” mean? 

“Myriad” is of Greek origin and literal|, 
means 10,000. As popularly used it mean 
a great but indefinite number. 


What is a cymling squash? 


That is the name of a scalloped or 
“pattypan” summer squash. The word is 
variously spelled cymling, cymbling, 
simling and simlin. “Simlin” is an obso- 
lete or dialectic name for a cake. 


Did whales ever live on land? 

Scientists believe that whales, like por- 
poses and to a lesser degree seals and sea 
lions, are land animals which have gon 
back to the water. All life, the evolution- 
ist holds, originally came from the wate: 


Why was Camp Upton thus named? 
Camp Upton, a military camp establish- 
ed in New York during the World war, 
was named after Emory Upton, a Civil 
war general of consideraoble fame. Gen- 
eral Upton was born in Batavia, N. Y., in 
1839, and graduated at West Point in 1861. 
He fought in numerous battles, includ- 
ing Gettysburg, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville and Bull Run. 


Do black snake’s eyes shine at night? 


The eyes of the black snake and certain 
other reptiles have a slightly luminous 
appearance at night, but the phenomenon 
apparently has not been commented upon 
and studied widely by naturalists. 

ee 


WATERMELON THAT TALKS 


The only talking watermelon in the 
world is claimed for Moultrie, trade cen- 
ter for that Georgia delicacy. Exhibited at 
the great watermelon festival held there 
recently, the melon is equipped with a 
loud speaker mechanism to recount the 
deliciousness of the Colquitt county prod- 
uct. Yes, it is a fake melon, being 8‘ 
feet long by four feet wide, but is painted 
in true mouth-watering colors. 


ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, “‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ to (the 
Person contributing our idea of the most origina! 
tidbit of the week. Oddities about your locality 
things which you personally know to be fact are pre- 
ferred. Address ‘“‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder 








The phrase “free and equal” does 
not occur in the Declaration of [n- 
dependence. 

Some snakes, like the pythons, have 
vestigial hind legs which they use 10 
locomotion. 

Two tons of rose petals are required 
to produce one ounce of attar of roses 

Florida extends farther west than 
Chicago. 

Two presidents of the United States. 
Jackson and Hayes, were born post- 
humously. 

When Noah died his great-gre:'- 
great - great - great-great -great-greal- 
grandson, Abraham, was an old m:!. 
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FREE AIR 





Then Hogs Do Swim 

Editor—-Pigs do not cut their throats 
in swimming. Here, where lakes, bayous 
and rivers are numerous, hogs take to 
the water like ducks and would rather 
swim across than go around a small lake. 
| have seen them swim out in the river 
after a dead fish and bring it to the 
bank to eat.—G. J. Alberter, Jonesville, La. 


Editor—I read where someone asked the 
question about hogs killing themselves 
when they tried to swim. I was told this 
myself several years ago, but later learn- 
ed from observation that it was not so— 
that it seems to me to be one of the many 
myths that have been handed down from 
various sources. I have observed hogs 
and pigs swim a stream many times even 
when it was swollen by high waters, and 
it was an interesting sight—Harry C. 
Sisk, Mt. Pulaski, III. 


If the Prohibition Laws are Repealed 
Editor—The law 
failure: repeal it. 


against murder is a 
The law against kid- 
naping is a failure: repeal it. The law 
against robbery is a failure: repeal it. 
You cannot make men moral by law, any- 
how. Repeal all laws, and there will be 
no lawlessness, no, but there will be hell. 
So will there be if the prohibition laws 
are repealed.—Benjamin C. Auten, Carter- 
ville, Mo. 


To the Victor Goes the Spoils 

Editor—Everyone realizes that our pos- 
tal system is a spoils system rather than 
a business one. That the postmaster is 
originally chosen because of his political 
pull—_the Civil Service camouflage not- 
withstanding. Most of us know that he is 
retained so long as he follows the popular 
method of ignoring violations of the pos- 
tal laws and regulations and does not 
create enemies among local politicians by 
attempting to enforce these obnoxious 
laws. How long would any privately own- 
ed big business institution survive if it 
selected its executive officers because of 
their political pull? Wouldn’t selecting 
the candidate who had the largest feet be 
just as logical a method for securing busi- 
ness ability and fiducialism?—D. E. Cone, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Bringing the Wolf to Our Door 
Editor—Congress has again shown its 
hatred and contempt for the people by 
passing a bill to further extort from the 
already tax crushed country by taxing the 
very necessities of life and business.— 


J. W. Wolfe, Lakewood, N. Y. 


Taking to the Timber 

Editor—Congress has been looking for 
jobs for the unemployed for some time, 
so here is a suggestion for a large and 
self-liquidating job really belonging to 
Uncle Sam, namely, the reforestation of 
the United States.—F. A. Smith, Water- 
liet, Mich. 


Girls, Here’s Your Chance 

Editor—A letter in Free Air asks “With 
all the excitement about discharging mar- 
ried women, why doesn’t someone hit the 
nail on the head and dismiss all unmar- 
ried men?” Does the writer not know 
nine out of 10 unmarried men are single 
because the girl they want for a life pal 
is too independent, making her own liv- 
ing with a better paying job than most 
married men can have in the cities. That 





is true in most unmarried men’s cases 
It matters not if he own a thousand acre 
ranch and don’t smoke cigarettes, the job 
holding independent girls care not for 
him.—W. E. Kearns, Marion, la. 


What Price Prosperity? 

Editor — The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is a joke as far as the farmer 
or laborer is concerned. Give the farmer 
a decent price for his product and he will 
take care of all the rest; he will buy 
paint, lumber, cement, clothes, furniture, 
machinery, autos, radios, telephones, even 


airplanes, etc.—E. A. Backus, Wray, Colo. 
The Delegates, Of Course 
Editor—In your highly interesting story 


of the convention hall in Chicago mention 
was made of the mighty pipe organ which 
was equal in volume to 25 bands of 100 
pieces each. Would it not be just as 
interesting to know which made the more 
noise, the might organ or the delegates? 
—W. Wallace McAllister, Staunton, Va. 


Who Wouldn’t Lose Confidence? 
Editor—In Capitolines you say the Sen- 
ate is sensitive. “The membership volu- 
bly resented the jibes of newspapers and 
cartoonists ... and they complained that 
ridicule of them would undermine the 
country’s confidence in public officials.” 
Well, by heck, if they can find anyone 
possessing confidence in them now, we'll 
bet a plugged nickel it’s some member of 
their families who is on their pay roll. 
Clarence Monroe, Wilmington, Cal. 


They Better Take Franklin’s Advice 
Editor—The great trouble with most of 
the unemployed is that they are not will- 
ing to take what they can get. They want 
something better. Benjamin Franklin said 
that a half a loaf is better than no bread. 
There are thousands of people today who 
will say that the great statesman was 


right when he said that.—W. E. Bates, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 
“Whither Goest Thou?” 

Editor—The great Victor Hugo said: 
“The brutalities of progress are called 
revolutions. When they are over, this is 


recognized; that the human race has been 
harshly treated, but that it has advanced.” 
Observation seems to tell us that, con- 
stantly, we are emerging, but the wisest 
among us cannot say what or where from 
nor where to.—J. R. Livingston, Chloride, 
Ariz. 


Chinamen Chopstick Slingers 
Editor—Under the title “A Real Mess” 
in The Pathfinder is this note: “Veterans 
of the World war can be thankful they 
are not serving in the Chinese army. 
Think of policing up a mess hall after 200 
soldiers have eaten rice with chopsticks.” 
Whoever wrote that surely was not very 
well acquainted with the dexterity with 
which a Chinaman handles his chopsticks. 
I daily see them eat bowls of rice, in 
nothing flat, without losing a grain.—C. 
Stephen Dunker, Catholic Mission, Lin 
Chuan, Kiangsi, China. 
RS 
NOT WHAT IT’S CRACKED UP TO BE 
Practically all our knowledge about As- 
syria is gleaned from shattered pottery. 
Which should prove that marriage is a 
very, very ancient institution. 














Dids Rupture! 


. Tired wearing trusses? Learn 
about this newest system that posi- 

tively must show actual reduced size of 
rupture during trial or you need not keepit. 


Free Offer to Ruptured 


If you act at once you get big extra-value 
offer and extended free trial privilege of 
30 days, or even more if you want it. 


Amazing, brief system of Nature help com- 
bined with newest Suction-Cell Retainer 
Cough, sneeze, put it to any test No springs, 
leather, bars or leg straps. Results bevond 
imagination, Get free offer at once. Packet 
sent in plain envelope. 
NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

1801 New Bank Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Now You Can Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Real Comfort 


Fasteeth, a new, pleasant, powder, 
teeth firmly set. Deodorizes. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. To eat 
and laugh in comfort just sprinkle a little 
Fasteeth on your plates. Three sizes 
s5ce, 60c and $1.00. Get it today at any 
drug —, or send 10¢ for liberal trial 
size. FASTEETH, Inc., Dept. E, Bing- 
hamton, N. -Y. 
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PAIR 


AL ow _ 


Take orders for oie to } pape y 


Resoles shoes for as low as 

No nails or tools necessary. Juat an old knife 

Spreads in two minutes, like butter on bread 

Fills all cracks and breaks. Dries hard and 
smooth over night. Wears like leather. Tough 
flexible, non-skid. Repairs tires too. Write for 
FREE Sample on Leather—NOW! Guaranteed 

Agents earn up to $6.00 per hour. No experience. Write 


SAVASOLE CO., G-79 Daylight Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ic a pair. 


As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 


by many well known Patents of extraordinary value. Brot, 
lent-Sense, free. LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St., N. W 
Dept. 7, Washington, D. C. Established 1669 
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Laughs in Studio Fan Mail 


Many Letters From Listeners-In Want to Sell Something 
or Solicit Network Help on Personal Problems 


LL is not gold that glitters in 
A the fan mail received by the 

broadcasting stations. But there 
are many giggles. To wit, this Albany 
letter received by NBC: 

Will you broadcast over WJZ at 8:30 
o’clock that I have a tea set which was 
used by George Washington for sale. I 
stole it from my former wife and now 
must sell it to pay alimony. She'll be 
out with her beau so she won’t hear the 
broadcast. 


A collector of old coins in a Ne- 
braska town wants a network to ad- 
vertise his collection, adding: “I have 
a fife that was played in Sherman’s 
march to the sea but it is not to go 
with this deal.” A radio listener in 
Dayton likewise wants to dispose of 
an antique clock which has a “solid 
metal front engraving as to resemble 
the front of a church with a glass face 
that clicks five minutes before strik- 
ing.” A Cleveland woman soliciting 
ether aid explains: 

I wrote a sassy letter to my sweetheart 
in 1927 and now am very lonesome and 
want to locate him. I told him he did 
not have the amount of money saved, 
which is $500. His birthday is October 
19. Mine is June 10. 


“Can you inform me where I could 
find a place in New York to sell red- 
legged tortoise?” inquires a radio fan 
of Pittsburgh, adding: “Did you ever 
eat them?” “Why don’t you answer 
that letter I wrote you last week?” 
asks another NBC fan. The first letter 
read: “Will you please find someone 
who will give me steady work or 
marry me. [am not very good to look 
at but am a willing worker.” A pic- 
ture was enclosed. 

“Tam in a strange place,” confides 
one fan to WJZ, “and it’s the first 
time I’ve been away from my mother. 
I wonder if you would announce 
‘Goodnight, Sweetheart, from Don’ 
over WJZ Sunday night at 7:30.” The 
letter was postmarked Lincoln, Nebr. 
“Would there be a chance for my 
daughter to sing for the radio while 
broadcasting to Germany some Sun- 
day,” inquires a doting Baltimore 
mother. “She wants to do some stage 
work (opera), but I never was in 
favor of such a pursuit. But I have 
many relatives and friends in Ger- 
many who would like to hear her 
sing.” 

“I am a farmer in New Jersey,” 
writes another fan, “and I am won- 
dering what we could do with a fel- 
low that enjoys himself breaking down 
trespassing signs. If it is not too much 
trouble, and [ thank you, I would en- 
joy riding him.” 

Philadelphia has a listener who 
wants to fly to the moon, with radio’s 
help. “I have something in mind for 
a radio artist who can sing tenor, 
barytone, bass, contralto and_ so- 
prano,” advises an Indianapolis man. 
“What I have in mind can be copy- 


> 


righted,” he adds. One chain has been 
asked to “locate someone who is able 
to cure a man who has been made a 
‘medium’ !” 

Milton Cross chuckles over a letter 
received by him which read: “I have 
been listening to you broadcast, and 
I would like to get your advice about 
taking an announcer’s course. I have 
no talent of any kind, except as a 
steamfitter, so do you think it is too 
late for me to become a broadcaster? 
I am 36.” 


SPORTETTES 


The Eastern Inter-collegiate Athletic 
Association, comprising Harvard, Yale 
and 10 other principal colleges, has 
voted to ban radio broadcasting of 
football games under their jurisdic- 
tion next season. The aim is to in- 
crease attendance—and gate receipts! 

Paavo Nurmi, veteran Finnish run- 
ner, claims to have broken the world’s 
record for 40,200 meters (about 25 
miles) in two hours, 22 minutes 4 
seconds. He was training in Finland 
for the Olympic games. 

George Saling, representing the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in Midwestern sec- 
tional Olympic tryouts, set a new 
world’s record in 110-meter high 
hurdles by running it in 14.3 seconds, 
at Iowa City. 

Two years after the American 
League instituted the practice, the Na- 
tional League at its annual conven- 
tion, in New York, decided to number 
its players, for convenience of fans. 

Did you know that it takes an aver- 
age of three-fifths of a second for a 
ball to travel from the pitcher to the 
plate (60 feet)? Also that it takes an 
average of four seconds for a batsman 
to reach first base? 

Should the Cambridge university 
crew defeat the London Rowing Club 
in elimination trials to see which shall 
represent England in the Olympics, it 
would be the first visit of an outstand- 
English college crew to this country. 

Swimmers are again training in 
Paris with a view to swimming the 
English Channel, and Jabez Wolffe, 
who trained Gertrude Ederle, has sev- 
eral hopefuls in his camp. 

The country’s second ranking tennis 
star, George Lott, lost a five-set match 
to 16-year-old Frank Parker, of Mil- 
waukee, at Chicago. 

The Maryland Racing Commission 
has given all mile race-tracks in the 


HOW TIME FLIES! 
Milwaukee (UP)—Miss Lillian 
Poise, 23, was annoyed by constant 
buzzing in her ear. She went to a 
hospital. A surgeon extracted a 
month.—Olympia (Wash.) Daily 
Olympian. 


* The Pathfinder 


state the right to reduce the minim 
overnight purses from $1,500 to $1, 
and the minimum steeplechase pu: 
from $2,000 to $1,500. Pimlico hi, 
pared nearly $39,000 from its 
stakes, has eliminated one S10, 
event and cut other purses $15,000 


CONTESTOMANIA 


HE National Americanization Com: 

tee, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Union square, N. Y., conducts annual c 
petitions for essays on patriotic subj 
Results of 1931-32 contests were rece: 
released by Walter I. Joyce, director, f 
whom details of future competitions | 
be obtained. These contests are per! 
the only national prize offers requi: 
entries written with pen and ink. 

Mrs. Laura Adams Armer, Berke! 
Cal., famous for her paintings of Nava 
mythology, recently received the J 
Newberry Medal, awarded annually by t 
Children’s Librarians Section of the Am 
ican Library Association for “the mo 
distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children.” The medal was 
presented for her “Waterless Mountain,” 
which had already captured a $2,000 p: 
in competition with 438 other entries 
mitted to Longmans, Green & Co.’s m 
recent juvenile fiction contest. 

During the week ending June 11, Elim 
Whittaker, Box 72, Segregansett, Ma 
second highest of the 1932 All America 
National Contest Team, reports winning 
19 prizes ranging from $1 to $50 each and 
totaling $165. He uses only his right 
name and submits only one entry in each 
contest entered. 

Those Colgate-Palmolive contests of- 
fering $4,200 monthly and totaling $25,()))) 
are almost finished. (Final closing date 
July 31.) Victory lists for first four 
months have been published. In the last 
one, Mary C. Hicks, 8020 Langley avenu 
Chicago, school teacher and membe: 
1932 All America National Contest | 
captured a prize for her opinion of mens 
shaving cream. 

“Newsogram,” submitted by Alvin 
Frifield of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, w 
the $100 prize offered by the Washingt 
Daily News for a word to supplant 
term “tabloid.” 

Dream World magazine in its “H 
Problems” department offers three pri 
amounting to $30 monthly. That “Float- 
ing Power” $25,000 description contest 
closes July 31. Entry blanks are compu 
sory. AGFA-lodent $25,000 “smile” con- 
test closes Aug. 6. A contest to name 
new vegetable that resembles a wat 
melon, and which is stuffed with what 
pear to be noodles, is sponsored by 
Lancaster County Seed Co., Paradise, |: 
It closes Oct, 1.—Gilson V. Willets. 


Click—The judge seems upset? 
Clack—-No wonder; the higher court 
just reversed him three times in one 41 
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WOMEN 


HER 80TH MILESTONE 


“Grandma Bennett” is the way they 
refer to her out in Haviland, Kans. 
But she is really Dr. Mary Bennett. 
She is 80 years old and received a 
municipal ovation on her birthday. 
She was a pioneer doctor, nurse, cook, 
preacher, friend and protector to in- 
habitants of Kansas “soddies” in the 
old days. It has been estimated that 
“Dr. Mary,” as she was known in 
former times, brought 1,500 babies into 
the world in Southwest Kansas. There 
were no roads in those times. Stories 
of how she braved blizzards, floods 
and other dangers to bring new life 
into the world have become Kansan 
history. On one occasion she had to 
wrap a new-born infant in paper, there 
being nothing else available. And 
aged “Dr. Mary” has her own ideas 
about the present high cost of doctor- 
ing. The Kansas City Star quotes her: 











The last thing any physician should 
think of is his fee. I do not mean that 
he should not have his fee if his patients 
are able to pay him. It is the duty of 
everyone to pay his doctor and to pay him 
as promptly as possible. But the doctor's 
first concern should be to help and heal 
the sick without thought of a fee. 

I do not believe the majority of doctors 
realize that theirs is a mission of help- 
fulness first and that the thought of mon- 
ey is secondary. A doctor has to live, you 
know, and he must be paid, but I always 
thought of myself as following in the 
footsteps of Christ, as far as I was able 
to do so, going forth to help and to heal, 
as he commanded. The healing, the help- 
ing, the comforting all went in together. 


WOMEN LIVE LONGER 


Men only think they live longer 
than women. You can take the figures 
of the Census Bureau for that. The 
1930 census revealed 3,964 persons 100 
years old or older. Of this number 
2,561 were women. And the govern- 
ment bureau finds the same ratio 
exists among persons between 90 and 
the century mark. It is noteworthy 
that out of our total population of 
122,775,046 at that time slightly more 
than 94,000 persons did not know how 
old they were or refused to tell. Ire- 
land is the only country in the world 
whose women do not outlive the men, 
adds a Public Health Service state- 
ment, 


THE “HEALTH ROOM” 


The bathroom is gradually becom- 
ing the “health room.” The recent 
master plumbers’ exhibit at New York 
featured a bathroom of the future 
with provision for all the essentials 
and novelties sold in the new health 
advertising ballyhoo. For instance, 
there was a frosted ultra-violet ray 
window, a pneumatic mat on which 
one could relax for a sun bath, a row- 
ing machine for exercise purposes and 
a sunken weighing scale to keep daily 
labs on weight lost or gained. Then 
there was a metallic dressing table 
which, so it was said, would replace 
the one in the boudoir. A “shadow- 


less” shaving mirror attracted the 
men. There were racks and recessed 
cabinets (with folding door) for all 
sorts of health and personal beauty 
preparations. And, last but not least, 
the color scheme of the room was 
bright yellow, ultramarine and chrom- 
jum. 


MOTH PROOFING 

“Moth proof” bags do not kill moths 
or moth eggs. Their value lies in 
being closed so tightly that moths 
cannot enter. That is why garments 
have to be free of the pests before 
they go into the bags. Hence these 
suggestions by Dr. E. A. Back of the 
Bureau of Entomology: 


First, cleanse the garment by launder- 
ing or by dry cleaning. If it is already 
clean, lay it in the sun for several hours 
and brush it thoroughly. Moths can not 
live long in the sunlight. A thorough 
brushing and shaking should dislodge any 
moth eggs that might be in the folds or 
seams. 

The hook part of the hanger usually 
extends through the opening at the top 
of the bag, so that the bag with its con- 
tents can be hung over a hook or clothes 
pole in the closet. Unless this opening 
is closed, no matter how small it is, there 
is danger of moths entering the bag. 

ee 
AFTERNOON CALLERS 


“Pll only stop a minute,” 
She says when it is three, 
But keeps right on a talking 
Until she’s served some tea, 


“T really must be going,” 
She cries when dusk sets in; 
But she remains for dinner 
To exercise her chin. 








WHAT NEXT? 





A Hungarian inventor has developed a 
safe that cries the Magyar equivalent to 
“Police!” or rings a bell when tampered 
with. 

Rochester, N. J., is providing fishing 
grounds for children and adults (not to 
mention the unemployed) in the public 
parks. 

Golden tadpoles have been discovered in 
the state fish hatchery at Xenia, Ohio. 

A chain of small wireless stations for 
the use of vachts, fishing vessels and oth- 
er craft is planned for the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Germany’s recently developed “rail Zep- 
pelin” has been put on test schedule be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg. However, the 
streamline car is propelled by light-weight 
internal combustion motors instead of the 
air propellers originally tried on it. It 
can travel nearly 75 miles an hour. 

a a 
BRIDGE PROBLEM SECRET 

The solution of last week’s bridge prob- 
lem lies in the discard. The first trick is 
taken by the ace of hearts. Then dummy 
leads, in succession, the queen, jack and 
10 of hearts on which South discards the 
ace, king and queen of diamonds. North 
leads his diamonds, on which South dis- 
cards clubs. By playing the king of spades 
North has South take it with the ace, lead- 
ing back the queen, jack and 10 of spades 
on which North discards clubs. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

—_—_— oo 

Autos account for 83 per cent of all the 
rubber consumed—and at least 93 per 
cent of all the rubbering. 





SECRETS of 
SUCCESSFUL 
CANNING 


12 doz. Canning Labels FREE 


, = can make home canning easier 
and more successful than ever by 
following approved instructions as 
contained in our popular volume, 
the “Home Canners’ Text Book’ 
Most complete and reliable work of its kind 
anywhere. Up-to-the-minute on all the best 
methods and newestequipment. Gives test- 
ed recipes for canning fruits, green vegeta- 

les, soups, sauces, jellies, preserves, pickles, 
etc. Special chapters on Canning Chicken, 
Meats, Fish, Fruit juices, etc. Accurate time 
tables for processing in water bath and 
pressure cooker. Appetizing ways to serve 
home canned foods. 80 pages of most val- 
uable information. Only 10¢. With free 
supply of 12 doz. Canning Labels, gummed, 
and printed with names of all the different 
vegetables, fruits, etc. that the home canner 
usually puts up, with some left blank for 
you to fill in your special delicacies. Send 
today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
30 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Makers of 


v4 GOOD LUCK: 
Jar Rubbers 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 
IMPORTANT. When buying new jars it will 


pay you to remember that Good Luck Jar 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas E-Z 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. Thes- 
are the only jars which come to you from 
the glass factory all equipped with the 
famous Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 

- Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 


'“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as wellas you did with your 
ownteeth. Why endure loose plates? Kiutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your drug 
gist hes 't it, have him order it for you. If he does 
not, don’t waste money on substitutes but write us 
for a box. Use 30 days. Pay us when satisfied. 


HART & CO., Box 2002-G. ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until al] defects 
such as pimples, liver spots, tan and freckles dis 
appear. Skin is ten soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years yeunger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles quickly 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one-hali 
pint witch hazel and use daily. At all drug stores 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D C 
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“In the Name of Economy” 


A Pathfinder Reader in Far Off 


Thinks 


Aleutian Islands 


Closing of Schools There Will be Detrimental 


NE of the saddest results from 
QO Uncle Sam’s economy gesture, 

according to Mrs. Victoria Gard- 
ner of Unalaska, Aleutian Islands, is 
the closing of the Kanakanak Indus- 
trial School in Bristol Bay there. 
Writing to The Pathfinder from that 
far off possession, Mrs. Gardner ex- 
plains: 


It is the policy of the Office of Indian 
Affairs to finally dispense with orphan- 
ages and industrial schools for the natives 
of Alaska. They are under the erroneous 
impression that such schools are less 
beneficial than having the children edu- 
cated in their native villages. Be that as 
it may, there are now at Kanakanak about 
100, probably more, minor boys and girls, 
many of whom have been nurtured and 
cared for from a very tender age at that 
institution—never having known any oth- 
er home. By reason of the circumstances 
under which these children are admitted 
and committed to this institution they are 
often diseased with hereditary taint, have 
become burdens on the people in whose 
care they are and are placed in the insti- 
tution on aceount of delinquency, which 
in many cases is through no fault of their 
own but rather through the life they are 
forced to live by reason of their environ- 
ment and guardianship. Ninety-five per 
cent are tubercular, needing special food 
and attention. 

In theory it sounds fine that our govern- 
ment prefers to assist them right in “their 
own home town,” but if a few of these 
officials might follow the children to the 
environment and village he or she will be 
compelled to exist in, they might shudder 
18 months from now at the results of 
these theories they are putting into prac- 
tice. 

If these same officials were asked about 
their Alaskan experience it would be 
found that probably few of them have 
spent any time to speak of in this coun- 
try; that they are not acquainted with the 
life of these people and have no knowl- 
edge of a real native village other than as 
it may appear to them from a distance 
not closer than Washington. From the 
highest official down to the lowest paid 
clerk none are really familiar with this 
country. One or two have paid flying vis- 
its and when I say “flying” I mean literal- 
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al a 
Mazuma—No one can say I didn’t earn 
every penny of my fortune. 
Doughty—Why, man, you know it was 
all left to you by a cousin. 
Mazuma—yYes, but I worked five years 
getting it away from the lawyers. 


ly flying, to some rather remote sections, 
but for the most part it has been travel 
de luxe along the Southeastern Coast and 
return as fast as they could get away from 
embarrassing questioning. All shun the 
more difficult parts where the real life of 
the native may be seen and where most 
of these orphan children in question will 
be scattered, to adjust themselves to the 
hardest of living conditions. 

False economy, you say! But that is 
not all of it. Last year at Kanakanak a 
$10,000 building was constructed—the 
plaster is hardly dry on its walls. Three 
years ago some 40 of the boys moved into 
their new dormitory, a gift from the boun- 
ty of local cannerymen. New sidewalks, 
wagon roads and many other important 
improvements have just been completed 
within the last few months. But all must 
be abandoned. The total in buildings 
alone would amount to over $100,000 for 
replacement. But while they are practic- 
ing this economy they move the equip- 
ment to a new industrial school being 
built but not yet in operation in South- 
eastern Alaska! 
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STRANGER THAN FICTION 


As John Dorris of Chicago was play- 
ing “catch” with a rubber ball while 
standing in the water at the foot of 
a hill, a bolt of lightning struck near 
by and shattered the ball in Dorris’s 
hand, as he toppled over into the 
water, unhurt. 

Just before the fifth race at Wash- 
ington park, in Chicago, Paul Bunyan, 
a racehorse, was annoyed by a fly 
which settled on his chest. In at- 
tempting to be rid of the pest the 
horse snapped so hard that he bit 
himself—-severely enough to be ex- 
cused from the race. 

Tato, a Coney Island laundry horse, 
evidently spying from his stable an 
auto which he didn’t like the looks of, 
dashed out, delivery wagon and all, 
and weaved madly through a street 
full of traffic. Then head-on into an 
auto occupied by three persons who 
were treated to five thrills—one for 
each time Tato turned their auto over. 

octhitnipncamamnnaataciaidicamaiess 


10 HUMAN SENSES 


Not only do all normal human 
beings have the sixth sense proverb- 
ially counted as missing, but a 
seventh, an eighth, a ninth and even 
a tenth, with an additional probability 
that some of these should be divided 
or others added to make a total of 15 
or 20. The chief 10 and some pos- 
sible divisions, says Dr. E. E. Free, 
were recently listed by the American 
Medical Association in reply to an in- 
quiring physician. The association’s 
experts pointed out that sight really 
is triple, since it includes perception 
of three different things, light, form 
and color. Touch includes several 
varieties; a sense of changes of shape 
of skin, a tickle sense, a sense of vi- 
bration and a sense of strain or pres- 
sure by nerve endings in the muscles. 
The remaining three of the conven- 
tional five senses, taste, smell and 


The Pathfinde, 


hearing, were listed as single and un 
complicated. Of the other five senses 
listed, one is the temperature sens: 
residing in special nerve endings j 
the skin and which enables one t 
distinguish ‘between hot objects and 
cold ones. Another sense includes th, 
sensations from muscles, tendons an 
joints which enable one to sense th: 
movements of the body or the posi 
tions of legs or arms. The third o: 
the list is the sense of upright posi 
tion supplied by the leveling mechan- 
ism close to the inner ear. This is 
what enables a person to keep his 
balance and to know whether his heacd 
is up or tilted to one side. The nex! 
listed is the pain sense found in the 
skin, the muscles and the blood ves 
sels. Completing the list of 10 were 
the sense stimuli from internal organs, 
usually not perceived consciously. 
siciaimiaieaciihenipillaiastuteiatchdsitiats 

PENGUIN EGGS, FAWNCY THAT! 

The British palate has developed a 
taste for penguin eggs as a substitut 
for plover eggs, long considered 
delicacy in England, but now pro- 
hibited by law. The eggs of the ant 
arctic bird (unknown to the arctic) 
are shipped via air mail from South 
Africa. Penguin eggs are about 2! 
times the size of hen’s eggs and do not 
taste fishy. They can be boiled, baked 
or fried and, like the barnyard va 
riety, contain much phosphorous. 

ndieninidleaiagattiiataaiiaaiialaaaias 

RAT-KANGAROO STILL LIVES 

The rat-kangaroo of Australia, long 
thought extinct, has been rediscovered 
by H. H. Finlayson, of Adelaide uni- 
versity, that country. In a letter in 
Nature, a scientific periodical publish- 
ed in London, he points out that since 
1843 it had been feared this queer 
animal had become extinct. The write! 
claims he has not only rediscovered 
the long lost desert inhabitant, but has 
obtained specimens in all stages of 
development. They live in the sand- 
hill country between the Diamantina 
and Coopers rivers. They are mar- 
supials and possess pouches in which 
they carry their young. 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY! 


The crookedest river in the United 
States is a dictinction claimed by the 
Nolin river of Kentucky. To get from 
one point to another just six miles 
away it winds 20 miles. 

A human heart that lived at leas! 
three-fourths of an hour after its 
owner was dead is reported by a cor- 
respondent of the American Medical 
Association in Budapest, Hungary. 

A candle can be shot through fou! 
deal planks (the first 7% of an inch 
thick and the others %) if the latter 
are placed on foot apart. 

If it were possible to reach th 
moon, an adult weighing 175 pounds 
on earth would weigh only 29 pounds 
on that satellite. 

One pair of rats would have 20,(00.- 
000 descendants within a period of 
three years if they all lived. 
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YOUR P’S AND Q’S 


LESSON VI—PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


In a recent study of common errors 
in English the incorrect use of per- 
sonal pronouns came very high on the 
list. Remember, after a preposition or 
a transitive verb always use the ob- 
jective form of the pronoun. Always 
avoid the apostrophe (’) in its unless 
it is an abbreviation for “it is.” 

Uses of the Nominative Forms. The 
nominative forms of personal pro- 
“J,” “we,” “thou” or “you,” 
“he,” “she” and “they”’—are used 
mainly in the following constructions: 














1. Subject of a verb: as, “I am here.” 
“We are traveling.’ “He came.” “She 
works. “They live in Richmond.” 

2. Attribute complement: as, “Is it I?” 
“It was not we.” “Was it he?” “I think 
it was she.” “No, it was they.’ 

3. Vocative: as, “O thou who hearest 
prayer.” 

4. Nominative absolute: as, “He being 
there, we said nothing about it.” 


Uses of the Objective Forms. The 
objective forms of the personal pro- 
nouns—“me,” “us,” “thee” or “you,” 
“him,” “her,” and “them”—are used 
mainly in the following constructions: 


1. Direct object: as, “Help us, O Lord.” 
2. Indirect object: as, “Give me your 
book.” 

3. Object of preposition: as, “That is 
between you and me.” 

4. Subject of infinitive: as, “Did you 
ee him fall?” 


Insert the proper form of pronoun 
in each blank and give the reasons 
for your choice. 


I, Me. 
1. Who will go, ? 
2. He is taller than ———. 
3. She knew it to be . 
4. He is not as old as ———. 
>. Wait for Jack and — " 


We, Us. 
1. He knew it was — ‘ 
2. It was — whom you saw. 
3. - boys are going skating. 
4. He took a picture of ——— girls 
sitting in the boat. 
>». That is between - : 


He, Him, She, Her. 














1. 1 knew it was - . 

2. It must have been —-—— 

‘. It makes no difference to either you 
or mand 

4. ‘if I were . | would not go. 

5. I knew it to be ———. 

FE Se a 
IT REALLY HAPPENED 

Some 200 Coast Guardsmen not ap- 
preciating the peculiar tonal quality 
of their age-old navy piano during a 
smoker at their base on a Staten Island 
pier, unceremoniously dumped it into 
the nasty Hudson, and Commander 
Gabbett put all of the men in confine- 
ment for destroying government prop- 
erty, even if it were worth only $10— 
and needed tuning. 

When 4-year-old Ralph Montigo’s 
parents left their adobe-cement house 
at Tucson, Ariz., the lad thought it 
would be a good time to go swimming. 
So he turned the garden hose into the 


bedroom and got a good four feet of 
water for a pool. While in the midst 
of his aquatic ecstasy Ralph’s parents 
returned and warmed him up thor- 
oughly, while some 1,600 gallons of 
water were pumped from the old 
homestead. 

A straying cow and two wide-awake 
boys saved Palo Verde Valley, Cal., 
from inundation by Colorado river 
flood waters. They saw a break in the 
levee from which the cow was drink- 
ing, and an all-night race to deposit 
thousands of sacks of sand to rein- 
force the levee finally brought success 
to scores of tired workers. 

When police suspected J. Clarence 
Thonan, 57, of trying to extort $15,000 
from a Bloomburg, Pa., carpet manu- 
facturer, they soaked a dummy pack- 
age in silver nitrate and dropped it 
from a plane on Hunlock mountain. 
Later when they caught up with the 
suspect the police found the telltale 
indelible nitrate stains on Thonan’s 
hands. 

Boyd Davis, English racehorse 
owner, had great success making his 
entry win by blowing a high-pitched 
whistle which the horse had been 
trained to respect. Spectators resent- 
ing such trickery provided themselves 
with variously pitched whistles and 
when Davis blew his at the next race 
there were so many others chiming 
in that Davis’s whistle had no effect. 


BRAIN TEASER 


BONUS “BONES” 

WO bonus marchers arrived in 
Washington a little better off 
than most of their buddies. Each 

had a certain number of dollars in his 
pocket, one having more than the 
other. While they were wailing to be 
assigned a “camp” the first Vet said 
to the second Vet: “Give me one of 
your dollars and I will have as many 
dollars as you will then have.” An- 
ticipating getting his bonus money the 
request was granted with the results 
as claimed by Vet No. 1—both then 
had the same number of dollars. But 
after thinking awhile the second Vet 
said to the first Vet: “Give me back 
the dollar I gave you and one of your 
dollars besides and I will have twice 
as many dollars as you will then 
have.” Which request was granted in 
similar spirit with the results claimed. 
Now the question is how many dollars 
did each veteran possess upon arrival 
in the national capital for the B. E. F. 
(Bonus Efforts Fail) encampment? 
Answer will be given next week. 














Last Week’s Answer—The speech was 
scheduled for five o'clock. 


NEAT TRICK 
The bride entered to the strains 
of Lohengrin’s Wedding March, 
played by the bride’s cousin, Ken- 


neth Carmack, of Coldwater, Ohio, 
on the arm of her father.—Western 


paper. 
Count on the old man for support! 
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Relief for Eyes 
on Dusty Days 


Dusty days fill the eyes with irritat- 
ing particles that often cause ex- 
treme discomfort and an unsightly 
bloodshot condition. Use Murine im- 
mediately after exposure to dust to 
free your eyes of it and keep them 
from becoming bloodshot. 150 ap- 
plications of this utterly harmless 
lotion cost only 60c. Try it soon! 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


STOP Your Rupture 


Why worry, suffer with that rup- | 
ture? Learn about my perfected orries! 
invention. It has automatic Air 

Cushions which bind and draw the 

broken parts together as yee would a broken limb. 
No obnoxious spr on or is. No salves or plasters 
Sent on trial to prove it Soon of imitations. Never 
sold in stores. rite today for full information sent 


free in plain, sealed envelope 
H. C. BROOKS 238 State St., avetat, Mich. 


Viscose Method 


Corrects Leg Troubles 


Viscose Method is restoring thou- 
sands to social life and occupa- 
tion. Reduces leg swellings. pvhie- 
bitis. milk leg. Stops and prevents 
varicose vein suffering. Heals leg 
ulcers while you walk and work 
FREE Book sent to all interested 
sufferers Explain your ailment 


DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE CO. 
140 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago. ™). 


We'll PAY You Money 


FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


Your spare time is worth real money—we'll pay 
you in cash for it Your regular occupation need 
not be interfered with, but by giving us a few of 
your leisure moments each day you can build a sut 
stantial spare time income Hundreds of our ret 
resentatives are earning from $25 to $50 extra ever 
month in just this way 


LET US HELP YOU, TOO 


Right in your vicinity, among your own acquaint 
ances, there are hundreds of Pathfinder readers whose 
new and renewal subscriptions you can easily securé 
No experience is necessary—no investment required 
Write today for complete information and free work- 
ing out No obligation attached to your inquiry 

— — USE THIS COUPON —- —- —- — 
su BSC RIPTION MANAGER 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

I would like to sell you some of my spare time 

Please send me free particulars 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


“I see where Senator Hooey has come 
out flat-footed for repeal of the 18th 
amendment.” 

“No wonder—the pressure from his wet 
constituents became so heavy on_ his 
shoulders that he got fallen arches.” 


Neckmore—Why do you want to scrape 
up an acquaintance with that girl? 

Kissel—Why, man, she’s the toast of 
the town! 


Hoax—I know one man who took it out 
of that bully. 

Joax—Who was it? 

Hoax—Dr. Cutter, who removed his ap- 
pendix. 


Their departed brother was so conceited 
that the lodge voted to erect a brass mon- 
ument to him. 


Lucille—What do you do when you see 
an unusually beautiful girl? 

Muriel—I look for a while, then I get 
tired and lay the mirror down. 


Bragga—I gave up my last girl because 
she asked me to do something I didn’t 
want to do. 

Dozzia—What was that? 

Bragga—Go find myself another girl! 


Peewit—So Harper has bought his wife 
a banjo? 

Nitwit—Yes, he said he was tired of 
having her pick on him. 


A party of tourists were being shown 
through the great Milan Cathedral and 
were deeply impressed with its magnifi- 
cence. Upon coming out one young Amer- 
ican exclaimed, “Well, that does beat the 
devil.” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the guide, “that 
is what it was built for.” 


“Imagine mild Mr. Weakmede getting 

so that he had to be handled with gloves!” 

“Yes, but his surgeon had to be careful 
during the operation.” 


Customer 
my stomach. 

Drug Clerk—The lunch counter is on 
the other side of the store, sir. 


I want to get something for 


Farmer—What do you know about dai- 
rying? 

Collegiate—Well, I kept a diary for four 
years at college. 


Bifocal Percy says the auto gets people 
almost everywhere these days—except to 
church! 


He—Anyhow, Congress hasn’t put a tax 
on brains. 
She—W ell, generally speaking, the rev- 
enue wouldn’t be worth while. 


BAD BREAKS 


Suddenly, the voice of Mr. Hoo- 
ver himself was heard above the 
din. It came from a phonographic 
record of one of his speeches, which 
they put on and shot through the 
amplifiers. It lasted only a minute 
and was then turned off. The 
scoundrell had been furnished by 
Louis B. Mayer of the California 
delegation.—Los Angeles Evening 
Herald. 

Is California going Democratic? 


YY 





Boss—How do you manage lately to get 
to work on time in the morning? 

Young Clerk—My parents always wake 
me up now when they return from their 
all-night bridge parties. 


Community Newcomer—I suppose you 
know that I am a candidate for Congress? 

Seasoned Farmer—I sure do—I have 
heard the boys laughing about it. 


Badlybent—My doctor says that I need 
iron in my blood. 

Deadbroke—Well, you're 
metals are cheap today. 


lucky. All 


Dentinted—I want a billfold. 

Clerk—Flat, sir? 

Dentinted—No, I still have a little to 
put in it. 


lst Floridian—You say that Meinberg 
had a most humble beginning? 

2nd Floridian—Yes, he was born in 
Lower California. 


Judge—And why do you feel that if you 
were on the jury you couldn’t render a 
fair and impartial verdict? 

Venireman—Your honor, I’ve served on 
juries before! 


Oshkosh—What makes you think that 
Fumdiddle is prospering now? 

Tishtish—Well, I saw gravy stains on 
his shirt. 


Moxley was traveling along an unfamil- 
iar dirt road through some woods, on a 
dark night, when a sudden storm arose. 
At each flash of lightning he would take a 
few steps forward and then wait. The 
rain continued to pour, and the thunder 
roared. Finally, as the lightning grew less 
frequent, the thunder louder and the road 
more difficult to travel, his misery express- 
ed itself in this prayer: “Oh, Lord, if it’s 
just the same to you, ‘please give me a 
little more light and a little less noise.” 


Kitty—Don’t you believe that 
teach us more than books? 
Katty—Well, you ought to know, dear! 


years 


Tomtit—Poor old Bill died in harness! 
Dodo—What Bill are you talking about? 
Tomtit—-Bill, my plow horse. 


Podunk—You say Moxley paid the Chi- 
naman back in his own coin? 

Cohoes—Yes, one week Moxley’s laun- 
dry came back soiled, so the next time 
Moxley = his bill with some old Chi- 
nese money 


” 


Hearst—Isn’t your friend grooming 
himself for public office? 

Wickersham—I can’t say about the 
grooming part, but he’s certainly currying 
favor with the party leaders. 


Gyascutus—I thought you said that Jx 
ry was keeping company with the big 
guns? 

Gymkhana—So he is—he’s a guard a! 
the naval gun factory. 


Shrimp—How could you lose on your 
stock when you said that you were going 
in on the ground floor? 

Lobsterpot—Well, it must have dropped 
to the basement. 


Asker—How has Suzanne managed to 
get along with only one bathing suit for 
the last five seasons and always appear in 
style? 

Teller—As the suit gives way in places 
she patches it with material taken off 
where the fashion designers have been 
doing it. 


“How is Mr. Wimbley?” 

“Oh, he’s a perfect angel.” 

“I thought you never liked him.” 
“I didn’t—he died last week.” 


NAME O’HOWLS 


DOROTHY PETTS at Williamsport, Pa 
A. PERCH is the kingfish of records and 
correspondence of the Pythian Sisters 
temple in Milwaukee. 
FILLER & LEAKE are proprietors of a 
garage at Harrisonburg, Va. 
M. L. FISH lives at LAKESIDE, Ariz. 
P. O. P. GUN is Democratic nominee for 
sheriff of Calhoun county, W. Va. 
Rev. Morton PARSON is that of a Swe- 
dish Lutheran church at Williamsport, P« 
Add marriages: RUNNING-FORD, SAM- 
PLES-LIMB, STOUT-FITZ and TEMPLE- 
ACHIN at San Diego, Cal. 
——————_. oe 
OUR SIMILE CORNER 


As busy as the Democrats trying to pat- 
ent a Hoover-remover. 

As soulless as a traffic light. 

happy as a fat woman who doesn't 

care how fat she is. 

As unhappy as the husband of an un- 
happy wife. 

As easy to see as a blonde in a red 
roadster with the top down. 

As regular as Clarence Saunders goin’ 
into bankruptcy. 

As helpless as O. O. McIntyre if Gallip- 
olis, Ohio, should change its name. 





——— 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising is the great bridg e which brings producer and con- 
|eumer, seller and buyer, onel oyer and worker together. With 
| five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers a rare 
| chance to profit by thie modern force. Have you anything to eell, 
bay or exchange’? Do you want agents’? Want help? Want a 
partner ? Want a position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails? All you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possibile and broad- 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: 60 cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 7 words--$3.40. Cash must ac- 

company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initial. 
etc. No display type. First five words or less, capital letters; bal- 
ance, lower case. Address: THe PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


















AGENTS 


MEN OR WOMEN! Look after local Coffee and Tea 
Route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality 
ecessities. Spare or full time. No investment. Per- 

manent. Good starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair 

Laboratories, Dept. I, Lynchburg, Va. 


AGENTS—Here’s a chance to get your groceries at 

wholesale and make $15 profit a day besides. Won- 
derful new proposition. Immediate earnings. Albert 
Mills, 1687 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


DISTRIBUTORS, AGENTS. SANATOR, the new low 

priced year ‘round seller Pig profits—no risk 
proposition. Write Salesmanager, Sterling Labora- 
tories, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS 


HERE’S A BARGAIN—Blood Tested Chicks. Big, 
Strong, Livable, Electric-Hatched. Per 100: Bd., 
Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh., S. L. Wyandottes, Orps., 
$6.25; Wh., Bf. Leghorns, Anconas, Heavy Mixed 
Breeds, $5.00. Order from ad. 100‘, alive prepaid. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 202, Wells- 














yille, Missouri 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ORDERS FOR DRESS GOODS pay remarkable profits. 

Samples furnished—Silks, Rayons, Percales, Prints, 
Blankets, etc. No experience. Dignified work. De- 
tails free. Write Mitchell-Church Club, Dept. 130, 
Binghamton. N.Y 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain List. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 Bell Avenue, 
Roanoke, Virginia 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 


KODAK FINISHING TRIAL OFFER. One film devel- 
oped, six prints, one enlargement for 25c silver. 
Purdy’s Studio. Box H-4. Wells. Minn 
_INSTRUCTION __ 

WORK FOR ‘“‘UNCLE SAM.”’ $105.00-$280.00 month. 
Thousands Post-Depression jobs. Sample coaching 

Free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 

A421. Rochester. N.Y 

a AS Bite INVENTIONS 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write. Adam Pisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 

right. St. Louis. Missouri 


MEDICAL 


TROUBLED WITH HEART BURN, Sour Stomach. 
Tll send sample and recipe. Gathered winter or 
ummer. One dollar. H. S. Bristol, Buchanan, Mich. 


OLD GOLD WANTED _ 


CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, “Jewelry 100% 

full value paid day shipment received. Information 
free. Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 2 
Mallers Bidg.. Chicago. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 

Coins. Keep all old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New [Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed cash prices. Get Posted. 26 ars 
in_ business. Coin Exch: e. Box 22. Le Roy > 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS may have large commer- 
cial possibilities. Write immediately for free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and “Record af Inven- 
tion” form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. 
Pree information on how to proceed. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, 698-C Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 
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6 D. 
PERSONAL _ 
LOVE, INESS, SUCCESS free, three questions 
a Send 10c silver for character analysis 


nswered. 
with birthdate and questions. Dr. Tousama, 12 W. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED with life? Send one dollar 
for “Psy of Success.” Be alive! Personal 
instruction. W. Redmond, S. B.. Greenwood, N. Y. 
LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, meet nice people 
who, like yourself, are lonely and want companion- 
ship. Photo, descriptions free. Standard Club, 
Grayslake, Tl. 

LETTER CLUB for ladies and gentlemen. Big list 
free, send for particulars. You will be pleased. 
Eastern Agency 39, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WHY BE LONELY? You can make new friends. Par- 
ticulars Free. Exchange, Dept. 5. Kansas City. Mo. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, pPetiable. 

Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 

write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

ESCAPE FROM YOUR LONELY EXISTENCE! In- 

Tinanation Free. Please write today. Box PF-128, 
D oO 





a 


STAMPING NAMES 
MAK® $21 PER 100 STAMPING NAMES on Key- 
checks. Samples and [Instructions 25c. Ceytag 
Cohoes. N 





"SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS—Read “Song Requirements of Talk- 
ing Pictures, and Records,’’ an explanatory 
nstructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
cure copyrights. Write to-day. P Newcomer Asso- 
ates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 














PERSONALITIES 





That whistle heard so frequently at 
the Democratic convention was blown 
by William C. Page of Mumford, N. Y. 
He started tooting at the 1928 session 
“just to let the folks back home” know 
that he was on the job, and continued 
it at Chicago for the novelty of the 
thing. 

Indiana Republicans revived an old 
name in American politics when they 
nominated William Henry Harrison of 
Indianapolis for a seat in Congress. 
His ancestors, who traced descent 
from Pocahontas and John Rolfe, fill- 
ed many public oflices with credit. He 
is a grandson of President Benjamin 
Harrison; great-grandson of Congress- 
man John Scott Harrison; great-great- 
grandson of President William Henry 
Harrison; and great-great-great-grand- 
son of Benjamin Harrison, member of 
the Continental Congress and signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


Through his musical and literary 
endeavors, Joseph Russell, serving a 
55-year sentence in the Ohio state 
penitentiary, has established a fund to 
pay back his victims. On hearing of 
this, a former store clerk wrote him a 
letter asking that he be given “pre- 
ferred creditor” status in being reim- 
bursed the $8 that he was relieved of 
in 1927. 

“Poor Spadi! I loved him so much 
I named my dog in France after him.” 
So spoke Mary Garden, opera singer, 
on her return from abroad. She re- 
ferred to Spadi, the Corsican bandit 
who met his fate at the hands of the 
soldiery after many escapades. 

The widow of John Philip Sousa has 
presented the Marine Band with the 
dead bandmaster’s set of chimes. 
They were used in the rendition of his 
“In Acadia” in the “Dream Hour” 
radio program (Fridays, from 10 to 11 
a.m., Eastern Standard Time). 


Though totally blind for several 
years, Dr. Edwin Brand Frest has just 
retired as director of the famous 
Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Wis. He is 66 years old and has been 
in charge there since 1905. He is an 
authority of astrophysics. 

While not recognized as a great 
orator, the late Rev. Francis P. Duffy, 
war-time chaplain of New York’s fa- 
mous “Fighting 69th,” was a regular 
Jimmy Walker in wisecracking. He 
once said that Henry Ford made better 
horses than God. In another after- 
dinner speech he declared that there 
are no marriages in heaven; that the 
men that go there no woman would 
want. He and Alexander Weoollcott, 
dramatic critic, became fast friends 
“over there” and remained so always. 

_—__- > 
HIGHLY ALUMINATING! 

The production of aluminum in the 
United States is exceeded only by that of 
four metals—iron, copper, lead and zinc. 





TOBACCO 
GOLDEN YELLOW SMOKING or rich mellow chew- 
ing. five pounds $1.00 Riverside Ranch 12}, 
Cottagegrove, Tenn 
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GALL STONE COLIC 


Doctor’s Private Prescription 


Gives Marvelous Results 


SHE WANTS OTHER 
WOMEN TO KNOW 
HER COMFORT 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
told to have an operation 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
stone trouble My aunt rec- 
ommended your Prescription 
No. 69, and after the first bot- 
Mrs. J. R. Douglas tle I felt a great change 

Since taking the treatment, 
words cannot express how thankful I am. I am tell- 
ing this for the benefit of other sufferers. If you 
want relief. get this doctor's prescription. It will 
Save you money and gtve you new life.”’ 


Avoid operations. Treat the cause in a sensible 
painless, inexpensive way at home with a recognized 
practicing specialist’s prescription for liver, gall blad- 
der and stomach trouble which have been giving grati- 
fying results for 28 years. Write for Free Literature to 

HOME DRUG CO., 
18-P North Fourth St., Minneapolis. Minn. 


Eugenics Made Plain 


Don’t Marry Until You Read This Amazing Book! 
Don’t . Take Chances and Suffer Later! 


Learn the real causes of life’s tragedies 
and how toavoidthem. Ignorance of 
Nature's laws and Sex Functions 
has caused untold miseries and bit- 
ter remorse. ““PRACTICAL EU- 
GENICS” bravely tells in plain 
words what you should know to 
enjoy a truly happy married life. 
LOVE— MARRIAGE—SEXUAL 
SCIENCE—CHILDBIRTH 
FAMILY LIFE—BIRTH CON- 
TROL — HEALTH — HYGIENE 
—DISEASES AND DISORD- 
ERS — all frankly, clearly and 
plainly explained. 






All men and women, married and 
unmarried, need the help of the de 
pendable information on these 
matters given in this marvel« im 
page book sent to you postpaid i 
plain wrapper for $1.25 (C. oO. D 


15c aricditional) M. E. LYNCH, 
337 W. Madison » St.. 78€E. G, Chicago 


ASTROLOGY 


1932-33 Forecast, SOc 

Yogi Alpha offers Giant 2500-word 
Reading for only 50 cents; 400-word 
Numerology Reading FREE. Consult it 
before making any changes in home or 
business affairs, signing papers, love, 
marriage, seeking employment, enemies, 
health, accidents, lucky days, etc. Send exact birth 
date with 50 cents for this complete Reading. Money 
refunded if not satisfied Mail only. Address Yogi 
Alpha, Box 1411, Dept. 27, San Diego, Cal (3 
questions answered free.) 


va" PYORRHEA 


Thousands of pyorrhea and trench mouth sufferers treated in 
my office have gotten quick, positive relief from my Pyorrhea 
Formula No. 2. Now, for the first time, I am offering it to 
the public. In my ten years’ dental practice it is the ene 
positive treatment I have found for these diseases. It goes 
to you under a money back guemetes Send today for FREE 
literature and go suff ering R. MeKinstry, D.M.D., 

P. 0. Box 126, Sta. “S” Dent. 21, Les Angeles, Calif. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


reduced with simple home treatment. Send for 
FREE Booklet telling how thousands have rid them- 
selves of this dangerous ailment which leads to 
paralysis, apoplexy, etc. 


ALERTOX MEDICINE CO., Dept.116, Atla 116, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Each magazine one year unless otherwise noted. 
Magazines must go te one address. 


CLUB NO. 504 CLUB NO. 514 
Pictorial Review [Pictorial Review 
Household Mag. $ 00 Country Home $ 50 
Delineater Poultry Tribune 


Needlecraft 2 Howseheold Guest 
The Pathfinder — Pathfinder 














CLUB NO. 56 CLUB NO. 
Country Home | touschold Mag. 
Poultry Keeper $125 ce Stories 6450 
Household Guest |\Country Home 
Woman's Farm S Pictorial Review 


The Pathfinder 


CLUB NO. 516 
(Country Heme 





CLUB NO. 508 
Good Stories (Pictorial Review $150 
Country Home $ 50 The Pathfinder 
Delineater |Hunting a 9 


The Pathfiaéer =~ 


Aa. CLUB NO. 517 
CLUB NO. Sil 


Popular Science Mo. 6 mo. 


Woman's World Boys Life, 6 mo. 
Household Mag. $ 4 Household $ 00 
Christian Herald Country Heme 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail a with your name, address and re- 


mittance 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D_ .C. 
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: \ Hear the Chesterfield Radio Program 

- Ss * Every night except Sunday. Columbia 
; network. See local newspaper for time 
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| “GGARETIES 
the Cigarette thats MILDER QEARE S | 
the Cigarette that TASTES BETTER (eee 


© 1932, Liccert & Mve acco Co 





